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See how postwar classrooms may use 
G-E fluorescent lighting to help young eyes. Example: 
Kingsley School, Waterloo, lowa. 


General Electric Research has increased 
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POSTWAR 
SCHOOL PROBLEMS 


Much has been printed and spoken as to the part 
that popular education must play in wartime. The 
school administrators throughout the country are 
clear as to what they can and have contributed to 
the Nation’s efficiency in winning the war. Every 
phase of real service has been studied and con- 
tributed. In brief, in no previous war have the 
schools of this country made a more substantial 
contribution than that made in the present war. 

There is one resolve upon which all forward- 
looking educators are agreed; namely, that the 
schools must make a complete readjustment to the 
coming peace and prepare to take their full part 
in the readjustment of the military forces to civilian 
life, in the retraining of warworkers for peace 
industries, in the conversion of entire communities 
to a new industrial status, and in the education of 
all children to live under a new social and political 
situation. 

These problems will not burst in upon the school 
authorities at one time — they will develop gradu- 
ally. One problem is already giving the cities con- 
siderable concern: the re-education of returning 
veterans. Men suffering from every type of physical 
and nervous disability are returning to home and 
community life in rapidly increasing numbers. The 
Army and the Veterans’ Administration are doing 
competent jobs of medical rehabilitation and are 
making intelligent use of vocational guidance and 
re-education as the final and most effective step in 
the rehabilitation of these men. The policy of using 
local educational facilities as far as possible is to be 
followed. 

The educational authorities on the college and 
vocational school levels have the immediate respon- 
sibility of doing an immediate and effective job for 
all disabled veterans referred to them. Any failure 
will be reason for federal intervention and for the 
ultimate establishment of federal bureaus and pro- 
grams in competition with established schools. 

The men who risked all in the battle of democ- 
racy and who will suffer physical and nervous 
handicaps perhaps all their lives deserve every aid 
the schools can give them. 


THE EDITOR 
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The well-planned use of glass in the Rugen School 
at Glenview, Illinois provides for maximum use 
of daylight. Full consideration was given to 
angles of the sun’s rays for every hour of the day, 
and for all seasons. 

The result is an abundance of natural daylight 
for all rooms. Studies by eye specialists have 
proved that adequate daylight illumination is 
ideal for eye conservation. Such intelligent use of 
glass in building design is what we mean by 
Daylight Engineering. 

The Rugen School embodies some interesting 
daylighting features. Classrooms are lighted from 
one side by large windows which extend the full 
height of the wall. From the opposite wall, light 
streams in through clerestory windows, assuring 
ample daylight throughout the room. Clerestory 
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A GREAT NAME 





This outside view shows how ceiling-high windows are 
used to provide ample daylight. According to the school 
principal, this superior light has speeded up learning in 
the elementary school by 10 per cent, and it has been 
noted that the children display less nervous tension. 


Architects: Perkins, Wheeler and Will, 


windows are also used to light the long hallways. 

There are many other ways glass can make 
tomorrow's school better. Vitrolite—for cleanli- 
ness and sanitation in washrooms and easy-to- 
clean surfaces for school cafeterias. Mirrors—to 
help teach children good posture and correct 
dress. Your architect knows well how to use 
glass for better all ’round school operation. Dis- 
cuss it with him. Libbey-Owens:Ford Glass Com- 
pany, 1924 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. 
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Education for Citizenship in a 


Reorganized World 


A reorganized world, as used in the 
stated subject of this discussion is not a 
superworld state to which ‘the United 
Nations of today have surrendered their 
respective sovereignties. Nationalism is not 
that easily dismissed. The brotherhood of 
man and “The Federation of the World” 
are not that near realization. The coming 
victory will without question enhance the 
esteem in which the free peoples of the 
world regard the nation as the instrument 
of achieving that victory. To illustrate, 
the Russian people have evi- 
dently turned sharply from in- 
ternational to national goals in 
their heroic use of a powerful, 
national army in the defense 
of the homeland; the great 
British Commonwealth will un- 
doubtedly turn more strongly 
than ever to the idea of the 
sovereignty of the nation when 
the fruits of the victory are 
more fully realized; in the 
United States patriotism has 
reached a unanimity never at- 
tained in any previous war; 
China, too, has steadfastly 
moved toward a unified na- 
tionalism. Any plan for the 
education of citizens in a rec- 
ognized world must be con- 
ceived and executed within a 
world pattern of an association 
of sovereign nations, each de- 
fining its own limits of sover- 
eignty and agreeing with the 
others as to the degree of 
sovereignty to be surrendered 
to win the victory fully and 


"Address before session on ‘“‘The People’s 
Schools: A National View,’ Wartime Re 
gional Conference on Education, American 
Association of School Administrators, S« 
attle, Wash., January 10, 1944 

*Chancellor, State System of 


Education, University of Oregon, 
Ore 


Higher 
Eugene 


Frederick M. Hunter” 


achieve 
peace. 

Within the acknowledged aims of the 
United Nations and the potent measures 
undertaken to achieve them, are to be 
found elements underlying education for 
the postwar life of all the peoples asso- 
ciated in winning the war. Since the 
Moscow, Cairo, and Teheran agreements, 
these aims have become a common inter- 
national purpose, to realize which the free 
peoples of the world must be, and are will- 


mutually recognized goals of 
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ing to submerge and even sacrifice extreme 
and peculiar national characteristics. In 
each nation the program will be controlled 
and developed according to the accepted 
and recognized pattern of the respective 
countries. 

These common aims in minimum terms, 
as they project educational patterns for 
the postwar reorganization, seem to be: 

1. To defend ourselves successfully 
against aggression and conquest 

2. To create a world association of 
democratic peoples sufficiently 
potent to assure peace 

3. To preserve and enjoy 
the fruits of the revival of 
world interest in personal free- 
dom spontaneously generated 
as the central issue of this war 
as a permanent purpose of hu- 
man progress 

4. To re-establish a moral 
order based upon the doctrine 
of responsibility of the free 
citizen and the free nation for 
the preservation of the rights 
and welfare of other free citi- 
zens and nations 

These are the “‘sine qua non” 
to any program of education 
which may be established by 
united action of the associated 
nations in the hope of fully 
winning the peace after mili- 
tary victory. To do all possible 
to assure the consummation 
and full realization of these 
aims throughout the world is 
the high purpose for which 
free peoples expect to prose- 
cute the war to final victory. 
Measures to secure these 
“Blessings of Liberty to our- 
selves and our posterity” must 
be the first order of business 
of the United Nations when 
the fighting ceases. 
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International Plan 


No such outcome can be hoped for 
except through concerted action. Early 
phases of reorganization will necessarily be 
under strict military control. But certainly 
broadly planned policies to guide educa- 
tion and public information toward the 
purposes of peace necessitate some kind 
of administrative council under the United 
Nations. This is a job requiring the most 
expert knowledge and experience of the 
world. The Educational Policies Commis- 
sion of the United States and the British 
Council for World Citizenship have 
strongly recommended an_ international 
educational agency. Such an office would 
have advisory powers in the first phases 
of reorganization and _ re-establishment. 
The undertaking in its international as- 
pects is well-nigh terrifying. It includes 
the reshaping of totalitarian education in 
the enemy nations, and, of course, in 
Germany it is difficult to conceive of a 
successful outcome. That a recurrence of 
the diabolical policy of pointing of the 
minds of the youth of a nation of 75 
million people toward world conquest must 
forever be banished, needs no argument. 
The means to be used will have to be de- 
termined as events unfold. Likewise the 
Herculean task of encouraging and assist- 
ing the people of conquered countries to 
rehabilitate their educational facilities so 
as to carry out the common elements of 
the recognized aims of the United Nations 
will finally be in the hands of the agency 
designated for this part of the international 
undertaking. As a hopeful outcome, the 
common purpose to maintain peace, to 
evolve the fruits of freedom and under- 
stand personal and national responsibilities 
are requirements in the educational policy 
of all nations. While it is not possible to 
enforce even these essentials, except by 
general mutual understanding as a con- 
comitant of the United Nations’ program, 
a sincere international agreement to make 
an educational program a strong factor 
among the peoples of the great powers 
would go far toward assuring a triumphant 
and enduring peace. Assuming such an 
agreement, each nation would have the 
responsibility of directing its own plan so 
as best to meet the needs of its people and 
yet point their thinking permanently to- 
ward this great goal of human progress. 


The American Plan 


The American people are peculiarly 
suited by their traditions of universal 
“grass-roots” education and the unique 
productive power developed from wide- 
spread scientific knowledge to capitalize 
on a far-reaching plan of postwar educa- 
tion. Among us education, though centrally 
supported, must be locally controlled. This 
is now and always has been the central 
fact of our popular educational thinking. 
Now with the full realization of the fruits 
of victory so reliant upon the competent, 
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intelligent, and adequately prepared citi- 
zenry, the importance of a recognized and 
accepted plan for citizenship education 
throughout the land is magnified as never 
before. Baffling problems are to be solved 
if any such consummation is to be realized. 
What these are has become clear as they 
have been pressed upon us by the war 
emergency or revealed against the back- 
ground of war experience. 

1. Educational Provisions on a Na- 
tionwide Scale for the Demobilized 
Men of the Armed Services and War 
Industries 

These number some 11 million in the 
Army, Navy, Air Forces, and other com- 
batant branches, and other millions — al- 
most as many — in war-production plants. 
Probably demobilization will occur much 
more slowly than in World War I, spread- 
ing over a number of years. In like manner 
the changes from war to civilian produc- 
tion will be a planned procedure covering 
a considerable period. Nevertheless, let 
us not mistake our educational responsi- 
bility. Even with the most carefully 
planned arrangements there will be mil- 
lions of youth who in the interest of gen- 
eral welfare, as well as mere justice to the 
youth themselves should complete inter- 
rupted educational careers — millions who 
must be adjusted to occupations, millions 
who will require refresher courses in skills 
and techniques, millions who will need 
broadened liberal foundations through ex- 
tension and continuation education, and, 
alas, also Aundreds of thousands who will 
require mental and physical rehabilitation 
and who should receive the best science 
can provide. 

Measures now before Congress make 
broad and apparently adequate arrange- 
ment for federal support to the states for 
this first need. Numerous state plans have 
been proposed and will doubtless become 
operative in the support and furtherance 
of the national plan. In justice to those 
who have willingly proffered the “last full 
measure of devotion,’ we cannot do less, 
nor can we ever permit another national 
threat of unemployment of millions to 
menace our institutions and our way of 
life. 

2. The Completion of the Plan 
Already Begun for the Education of 
All American Youth 

Leaders in education and many lay citi- 
zens concerned with the formulation of 
educational policies have long sought the 
goal of at least a high school education, 
or its equivalent, for every young Amer- 
ican. Legislation in many states enacted 
as a result of revelations from World 
War I testifies to the movement in the 
United States of America. A parallel move- 
ment in Britain at the same time set 18 
as a minimum age of state responsibility 
for the education of youth. Great progress 
marked the 1920’s. Of all youth of high 
school age in the land, 65 per cent were 
finally in those years mustered into high 
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school or similar institutions. College en- 
rollment exceeded one and one-half million. 
It became the acknowledged aim of Amer- 
ican education to provide for all youth — 
largely at public expense by means of 
state-supported and administered systems 
— preparation for the American way of 
life. This comprehensive conception sets 
up certain goals as realizable for each 
citizen. 

The experiences of the war confirm the 
great advances claimed for the years 
following the last war. Despite the charges 
of widespread subversive teaching and 
false methodology, the astonishing and 
convincing fact is revealed by the data of 
the Selective Draft registration that draft 
evasion has fallen from 4.5 per cent in 
1917-18 to 0.4 per cent in 1940-43, 
When we recall that the original registra- 
tion of some 17,000,000 American men 
largely occurred in October, 1940, more 
than a year before Pearl Harbor — the 
evidence is very convincing that the 
schools of the nation were highly faithful 
to the major responsibility of nurturing 
attitudes of loyalty to the nation and the 
democratic way of life. 

As gratifying as is this achievement, 
glaring deficiencies are also clearly evi- 
dent from our recent war experiences and 
from the lessons of the long economic de- 
pression of the 30’s. Without belaboring 
the procedures by which we have become 
aware of these failings, let me summarize 
the principal problems which we must re- 
solve or face disaster: 

a) Illiteracy. The army illiteracy rejec- 
tion totals 744,000 or 5.16 per cent upon 
the basis of fifth-grade educational stand- 
ards. While this records a great advance 
over the illiteracy of World War I, it 
still discloses a dangerous shortcoming in 
our plan for all American youth. 

b) Defective and Inadequate Vocational 
Education. During the depression almost 
4,000,000 youth of high school and college 
age were listed in the ranks of the un- 
employed. Inadequate facilities for occu- 
pational adjustment and placement, lack 
of foresight by the several states in estab- 
lishing vocational schools, and failure to 
adjust school facilities to industry cer- 
tainly were largely responsible for this sad 
picture. 

c) The Decline of Liberal Education. 
If our vocational and guidance program 
was ineffective, even more so was our 
program in liberal arts. A wild mania to 
discard the inheritance of the past in edu- 
cation gripped large elements of organized 
education and created a public distrust in 
our fundamental educational organization. 
Accordingly a declining trend in the moral 
content of our thinking and lack of ac- 
ceptance of a proper responsibility by our 
citizens for the general welfare, have ac- 
crued as a result. Even more destructive 
of adequate results in our educational pro- 
gram comes the evidence that our ablest 
youth — 53 per cent of them in our most 
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populous state — as stated by Moffat,* 
Chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the New York Legislature, are 
not able to reach college at all. Here, then, 
is a problem of first magnitude for our 
reorganized program of education in the 
postwar world. 

3. In Every State a Plan for an 
Effective Spread of Information on 
National and World Problems and 
Issues Through a Program of Adult 
Education 

Adult and extension education should 
have wide use in serving our demobilized 
forces, as I have already noted. But the 
voting population of America requires full 
and authentic information on the problems 
of our domestic policy as well as our re- 
lationship to other nations and the total 
world situation. 

4. Federal Funds for the Improve- 
ment of the State Systems of Educa- 
tion Without Federal Administrative 
Control 

The American people cannot escape 
awareness of the certain operation of a 
principle fatal to local self-government in 
the present policy of federal bureaucracy. 
Wherever local government of any kind, 
whether of the state, the municipality or 
the school district, falls short in rendering 
service in emergencies imposed by the war, 
the federal arm has reached out and taken 
charge through some department or 
bureau. While we are in danger from our 
enemies during wartime, this is justified. 
The Lanham Act as the activating author- 
ity for this principle is doubtless necessary. 
But when war dangers have passed, the 
principle should not be fastened incurably 
as a throttling incubus upon local control 
of our civil and educational undertakings. 
Nothing can finally be more destructive 
of our traditional American way of life. 

Note the threat contained in these 
simple facts concerning Federal Govern- 
mental spending for education in 1941. 
The total amounted to $436,000,000. Of 
this total, that disbursed through six 
bureaus or departments other than the 
Office of Education amounted to $305,- 
000,000. Only $45,000,000 of this amount 
was used to help the states strengthen 
their systems of locally administered edu- 
cation. The federal taxes exacted from my 
own state of Oregon, and its neighbor, the 
state of Washington, for a single year 
amount to more than $275,000,000. 
Contrast this with the $45,000,000 re- 
turned to all the states for the strengthen- 
ing of their educational systems. 

In the recent hearings for S-637 before 
the Education Committee of the United 
States Senate, the most prominent argu- 
ment used against the measure was that 
its passage would mean federal adminis- 
trative control of the schools. Although 
the measure clearly provides for the dis- 
tribution of funds to the states and pro- 
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Moffat New York Shows the Way,” 
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hibits completely federal administrative 
control within the states, the popular im- 
pression was yet very strong that this 
measure would endanger our local self-gov- 
ernment. How this misunderstanding has 
been produced is not a problem for argu- 
ment here. But its potency must never- 
theless be recognized. The facts are exactly 
the reverse of the public impression. Un- 
less the Federal Government adopts a 
policy of distributing the income from the 
tax wealth of the country to equalize edu- 
cational opportunities in the states, by 
strengthening the state systems of educa- 
tion, federal control by the use of the 
bureaucratic method is inevitable. 

Unmistakable proof of the weakness of 
the state systems and the inability of cer- 
tain states to support a complete and 
effective program of citizenship education 
is found in the figures of illiteracy above 
quoted. The 744,000 registrants came al- 
most wholly from such states. 

5. Preparation of Many of Our 
Ablest American Youth for Careers 
of Research Is Highly Essential to an 
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American Plan for Citizenship Edu- 
cation 

Throughout our national experiences of 
more than 150 years, the ideal of the dis- 
semination of knowledge has played a 
basic role in the progress of our people. 
Nowhere else in the world has inventive 
genius flowered to the full as here; in no 
other land has the spread of knowledge 
among the people everywhere, and the ex- 
tension of its horizons by great numbers 
of research experts in both industry and 
university laboratories, so prevailed and so 
profitably enhanced the levels of living as 
among the American people. That we must 
continue and enlarge upon this tradition 
is convincingly demonstrated by our pres- 
ent war participation. In order to insure 
to ourselves and our posterity the full use 
of all the opportunities which victory will 
bring, research remains as the final key to 
our resources and our natural wealth. 

Complete and permanent victory is not 
possible without effective education for 
citizenship throughout all of the principal 


(Concluded on page 64) 
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School Leadership and Its Acquisition — 2 





Some Previous Studies on Leadership 


“Why did the Spanish armada fail?” 
was a question once asked a class of naval 
cadets. The reply of one student has 
become historic: “For the lack of two ships 
— seamanship and marksmanship!” Were 
we asked why certain enterprises fail we 
should answer emphatically and unequivo- 
cally that one of the chief reasons in many 
cases is the lack of one ship — leadership. 
— Anon. 

Studies in genius and eminence indicate 
that the history of our culture is largely the 
biography of prominent leaders. Since the 
time of Plato the most competent of men 
have aspired to leadership positions. Early 
studies have stressed subjective evaluations 
of leadership by merely listing character 
and personality traits. There is still much 
to do in objective studies of leadership, 
discovering leaders and providing suitable 
training for them. 

Very often leadership functions in crises, 
such as fires, riots, mob scenes, floods, or 
an emotional orgy. Leaders, too, emerge 
from small and harmonious groups, such as 
the boys’ sand-lot baseball group, church 
and civic organizations. In each of these 
groups, one or more persons stand out from 
the majority for assistance, direction, and 
leadership in times of need. 

Leadership is explained as myth and 
fiction. Some leaders, like Abraham Lin- 
coln, were not appreciated while they were 
living. It has been argued that great lead- 
ers lived in the past. This has been true 
in the field of classical music. Other writers 
speak of leadership as a composite of 
personality traits, training, and experience. 
W. H. Cowley stressed the specificity of 
leadership. In other words, the traits 
required in one situation are not the same 
as those required in another. Sociologists, 
particularly, consider leadership as essen- 
tially a process of focusing the attention 
and releasing the energies of the followers 
in a desired direction. The relationship is 
one of interstimulation; the leader is stim- 
ulated to certain activities by the needs of 
the followers, and the followers are stim- 
ulated by the leader’s program. 


Characteristics of Leaders 

Plato’s ideal republic was to be ruled 
by well-trained philosophers whose formal 
training was interspersed with periods of 
practical experience in the world’s work. 
The weakness of Plato’s plan was that he 
gave little attention to training of the 
followers. There was no evidence that the 
followers would accept and follow the 
trained leaders. 

Early and well-known statistical studies 
of Galton and Woods supported the con- 
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clusion that genius is hereditary; those of 
Ellis, Odin, Cattell, Thorndike, and others 
pointed to the environment as a controlling 
factor in the production of genius. 

L. M. Terman in 1904 made the first 
noteworthy attempt to place the study 
of leadership on a scientific basis. He 
indicated that leaders among school chil- 
dren tended to be larger, better dressed, 
brighter in schoolwork, of more prominent 
parentage, more daring, more fluent of 
speech, more attractive, more interested in 
reading, more suggestible, less emotional 
and less selfish than the automatons. 
Intelligence increased rapidly in importance 
from the second to the eighth grade, where- 
as “‘goodness” fell rapidly as a dominant 
reason given by pupils for choosing certain 
of their schoolmates for ideals. 

A. O. Bowden found that presidents of 
student bodies and student councils in 40 
colleges and universities in the United 
States possessed a median height of 68 
inches, a median weight of 157.6 pounds, 
a low-pitched voice on the average, light 
complexion, dark hair, median age of 21.5 
years, a median I.Q. of 116, an expansive 
or ascendant personality, good insight and 
judgment, and more than average ability 
to adjust to new situations. 

The vast majority of studies have dis- 
closed that intelligence is a definite part 
of leadership. In one study it is reported 
that intelligence has about twice the weight 
in the choice of leaders that it has in the 
choice of friends. 

J. K. Folsom states that extensive and 
intensive activity go together. ‘The more 
activities one is engaged in, the more offices 
he is likely to hold, and the more his 
scholarship is apt to be superior.”’ 

In answer to why certain girls were 
chosen for captains of their gymnasium 
squads, L. R. Nutting obtained such traits 
as obedience, honesty, “plays fair,” is 
capable, able to control her team, depend- 
ability, trustworthiness, knows her busi- 
ness, and watches what she is doing. 


Most Leaders are Large Men 

E. B. Gowin showed that leaders in 
various situations possess physical char- 
acteristics which are different from those of 
lesser leaders and followers in the same 
situations. Bishops were taller and heavier 
than clergymen in small towns; university 
presidents taller and heavier than pres- 
idents of smaller colleges; and city super- 
intendents taller and heavier than princi- 
pals of small. towns. 

The typical leader in a recent study in 
a southern state university was younger, 
lighter in weight, had fewer physical 
defects, superior in general intelligence, 
scholarship, and vocabulary; parents were 
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college trained, more dominant in face-to- 
face situations, more liberal in various 
attitudes, more strongly opposed to the 
status quo, sympathetic toward labor inter- 
ests, more pacifistic, more accurately in- 
formed, read more carefully, offered more 
resistance to suggestion, used more caution 
in response to extreme statements, and 
exercised more discriminating judgment 
than was true of his fellow students. 

A very recent study in the leadership 
process has been carried out by A. J. 
Murphy. He found that too many studies 
emphasize the “individual” rather than the 
individual as a factor in a social situation. 
Leadership is mainly sociological since any 
study calls for a situational approach, in- 
volving not one person but a function of 
the whole situation. The emphasis in this 
study is not on abstracted leadership traits, 
but rather on the process involving the 
interplay of factors in a total situation. 
A person becomes a leader through releas- 
ing, channelizing, and integrating the abil- 
ities of others. 

In summary, leadership is influencing 
behavior in social activity. “The personal- 
ity does not stand alone but is a changing 
element in a total situation. The situation 
is a concept embracing many elements: the 
leader with his abilities and drives, the 
group (including potential leaders), mate- 
rial resources, viewpoints, desires and 
needs, and a condition of readiness for 
leadership. This situational whole is a 
continuous series of influence and 
changes.” 


ENROLLMENT DROP REPORTED 


The enrollment in the public high schools for 
the year 1943-44 was 5,761,000, or about one 
million below the peak enrollment of 6,714,000 
in 1940-41, according to a recent statement of 
the U. S. Office of Education. 

The estimated present enrollment, made up of 
2,701,000 boys and 3,060,000 girls, is approxi- 
mately the same as the total for 1933-34. The 
1943-44 enrollment is 6.2 per cent less than last 
year, and represents a drop of 246,000, or 8.3 per 
cent for boys and 135,000, or 4.2 per cent for 
girls. 

Enrollments in the junior and senior classes of 
high schools have declined between 9 and 10 per 
cent since last year. The number of boys declined 
about 15 per cent, the number of girls about 5 
per cent. This drop is probably accounted for by 
the large numbers of students who have left 
school for work in industry and for service in the 
armed forces. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR SCHOOL FAILURES 
The failures of the schools to accomplish their pur- 
poses rest squarely upon the heads of the parents of 
the children attending the schools. Their failure to 


concern themselves with educational matters relating to 
public schools has undoubtedly developed a too satis- 
fied’’ view of educators. Boards of education and trustees, 
who represent both the taxpayers who must pay the 
bill, and the parents of the children to be educated 
share in this self-satisfaction, and there are evidences 
that their ignorance should not excuse them E. Paul 
Schaefer, Mt. Kisco, N. ¥ 
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POSTWAR PLANNING 





A Forward Look for Schoolmen 





The Albert Lea Plan and What It Will Mean to Postwar America 





“Will we win the war?” For months that 
was the question all Americans were asking 
one another. Then as the fronts in North 
Africa and later in Italy, in Russia, and in 
the Pacific began to look more hopeful, we 
changed our query to, “How soon will we win 
the war?” 

This confidence in military matters is grati- 
fying, but with it often goes the gloom of 
business and professional men who predict, 
“When the war is over, there will be a great 
slump caused by the unemployment that is 
inevitable when the war plants close down, 
when shipbuilding ceases, and the men in the 
armed forces are demobilized. You'll see the 
biggest depression we’ve ever had.” 

What effect will this have on the schools? 
Every schoolman who has given the problem 
some thought has felt rather apprehensive 
about the possible effects on the schools of a 
serious postwar economic slump. 

If his knowledge extends back to the period 
of 1930-40, when we experienced the second 
postwar economic slump of World War I, he 
will remember the effect on the schools of 
twelve million unemployed workers, hungry 
children, low salaries, curtailed budgets, and 
general distress. 

He has no doubt asked himself many times, 
“Can anything be done now to forestall the 
apparently inevitable catastrophes that arise 
during an unplanned postwar period, in which 
economic conditions get out of control?” 


How Schoolmen Can Help 

The United States Chamber of Commerce 
has issued a 55-page bulletin, “A Procedure 
for Community Post-War Planning,” which 
presents in detail what has now come to be 
known as the Albert Lea Plan. This plan for 
jobs and production at war’s end charts a 
course that may be followed by every com- 
munity, large or small, in the United States. 

In the larger communities the initiative for 
setting up and activating the machinery for 
postwar planning will come from such groups 
as Chambers of Commerce, but in each com- 
munity the school people of America owe it 
to the schools and to the pupils to become 
fully acquainted with the postwar plans for 
unemployment and economic stabilization. It 
is the duty also of schoolmen to stimulate 
such planning by responsible local groups in 
towns where it has not yet been started. There 
is no school so small as to be unimportant in 
postwar planning. 

This is an opportunity for the schools to 
become a part of a vital community project 
and to give it the support of all the resources 
the schools possess. If all the teachers of 
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A group of social studies students from the high school filing reference 
material on the Albert Lea-Freeborn County postwar planning program. 


social science in the high schools of the United 
States would offer their services in a coopera- 
tive effort with all groups and organizations 
now looking toward postwar economic sta- 
bilization, a significant contribution would be 
made. 

Add to this group all the teachers of busi- 
ness and shop subjects who have training in 
typing, filing, record keeping, and business 
and ,shop methods; then add all the teachers 
of journalism and of English, who can do 
effective jobs in the publicity field and you 
have mobilized a group of intelligent and 
highly trained people whose potential contri- 
bution is large indeed. 

If businessmen, professional men, represent- 
atives of labor, and the educators of every 
community will sit down together and say, 
“We remember the depression. If business 
slows down, jobs disappear; when jobs dis- 
appear, income ceases. When income ceases, 
taxes become delinquent; when taxes become 
delinquent, schools cannot function. We shall 
havegparents on relief, hungry children, poorly 
clad children, a repetition of the misery that 
we all knew too well during the depressed 30’s 
Let us plan together for a 
economy.” 


stable postwar 
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To Cushion the Slack 


Labor does not want another period of 
WPA. Business does not want it. The schools 
do not want it. Everyone is happier under a 
system of free employment in private indus- 
try. A system of government subsidized 
projects to take up slack employment may 
have to come, but careful and thorough plan- 
ning now according to a well-charted course 
may mean that we can convert our war pro- 
duction to peace production without serious 
dislocations. 

Business and labor needs confidence in the 
future. Business needs to know that the de- 
mands for its products will be sufficient to 
prevent the catastrophe of large inventories 
of goods accumulating only to have prices 
break. Labor needs to be assured that the 
future is reasonably certain to offer con- 
tinuous employment. 

Speaking of community planning for post- 
war, Ralph Bradford, General Manager, 
United States Chamber of Commerce, said: 
“It is our belief that, if this type of inves- 
tigation can be repeated in scores and hun- 
dreds of other local communities, some really 
sound planning for postwar jobs and high 
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levels of production will be achieved. We do 
not offer the Albert Lea procedure and pro- 
gram as the final answer, but as a bold step in 
the job that all communities will have to do 
for themselves, if we are to get down out of 
the clouds and preserve the initiative of 
Americans in the communities where they 
live — which is the proper and effective level 
for the preservation of the freedom for which 
we fight.” 

The answers to the questions regarding 
postwar conditions which were dug out by the 
joint labors of several committees of Albert 
Lea citizens were rather convincing. In fact, 
so convincing were the answers that one com- 
pany has already started to enlarge its plant 
capacity, not for present war work, but for 
production to meet postwar demands. 


The Guinea Pig 

The survey has attracted the attention of 
nationally important newspapers, professional 
journals, and popular magazines. How did this 
research start, you ask. There are people here 
in the Middle West who believe that if we 
begin planning early enough and work out 
our postwar program carefully enough, we 
need never again face an economic collapse 
such as we suffered after World War I. 

So the northwest representative of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce chose 
Albert Lea, Minn., a city of 12,000 for the 
guinea pig. “Albert Lea will make a good 
laboratory city,” he said, “because it lies in a 
rich farming region, supports varied indus- 
tries, and possesses a wide-awake and cooper- 
ative Chamber of Commerce.” 


Teachers Interviewed 

The thought uppermost in the minds of 
these farsighted Minnesota men who are lay- 
ing the keystone for a new era is this: Some- 
how there must be a job paying a living wage 
for every worker who wants one after the 
war. 

A painstaking committee tabulated the 
number of unemployed in the prewar year 
1940, the number in the wartime year 1943, 
and tabulated the number that would be re- 
turning from the armed forces and farms, also 
the number of young people who would attain 
maturity in 1946. They concluded that Albert 
Lea’s potential unemployed would total 593. 

Then the employers of the city’s 11 major 
industries and its 442 secondary employers 
were interviewed. They furnished confidential 
reports on the volume of their businesses in 
1933, 1940, and 1943. They were asked to 
estimate how many of the unemployed they 
could use in 1946. 

Professional people also were approached. 
For instance, all of the county’s teachers 
(Albert Lea is the county seat of Freeborn 
County) were asked to answer questionnaires 
covering the years from 1933 through 1946. 
Were they teaching before the war? Will they 
continue to teach when the war is over? Have 
their salaries increased and, if so, how much? 

While this survey was under way, a cross 
section of the city’s population was questioned 
by Victory Aides to find out what goods they 
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expected to buy during the first two years 
after the war— goods not available during 
the war. 


Buying Power in 1946 

The survey showed contemplated purchases 
of 1156 new automobiles, 442 houses, 150 
farm homes, 350 barns, 810 smaller buildings, 
and 646 new refrigerators. There was a de- 
mand for many pieces of new furniture, and 
deferred vacations were also popular. 

The desire was there. Yes, but could they 
pay for their purchases? Another committee, 
this time of bankers, was chosen who went 
into the city’s wealth, balancing assets against 
debts. Judging from current trends, they con- 
cluded that the postwar spending would be 
justified. 

The city and county governments were 
asked to estimate what labor they could and 
would employ for maintenance and repair — 
work, such as paving and oiling streets, which 
had been deferred because of lack of materials 
and men. They found that for oiling alone 
they will need 3568 man days of employment. 

No consideration was given to possible 
assistance on public work projects from the 
federal or state governments. 

These are the facts gleaned from the post- 
war community planning survey of Albert 
Lea. They serve as the master guide lines to 
the solution of Albert Lea’s problem. 

If Albert Lea is going to be short 593 jobs 
for its workers after the war, some way must 
be found to make jobs for these workers. If 
jobs are not found for these 593 men of 
Albert Lea and for the men in the Albert Leas 
all over the country, private enterprise may 
lose its stake in the national economy. 

In the last analysis, this is a task that only 
the employers will be able to do. But with 
the information the planning committee has 
obtained from these surveys it now will be 
able to go to each employer and determine 
whether his estimate of the number of men 
he will be able to employ after the war was 
really accurate. 


The Job That Remains 

Perhaps Joe Doakes, a furniture dealer, did 
not think that 2154 families in Albert Lea 
and Freeborn County would be able to buy 
furniture in the first two years after the war 
If he learns these facts, he may revise his 
estimate of the amount of furniture he will 
be able to sell and decide he will need one 
salesman more than he originally estimated. 

Or, perhaps, Bob Blank, a filling station 
operator, did not realize that the people of 
Albert Lea and Freeborn County expect to 
buy 2296 new automobiles during the first 
two years after the war. He may decide he 
will need another mechanic to handle the in- 
creased business he will be doing. 

Bill Bopp, a contractor, may have under- 
estimated the buying power of the people and 
not realize that 592 families in the cit® and 
rural areas expect to build new homes in the 
first two years after the war. He may decide 
he can use four more men after the war to 
handle this construction. 





February, 1944 


Miss Ira Jarrell 
Superintendent of Schools 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Miss Jarrell, who was recently elected superintendent 


Atlanta, Ga is a 
product of the Atlanta school 
system. She attended the Atlanta Normal School, 
and after graduation became a teacher in one of 
the elementary Later she was appointed 
principal, and in 1936 was made principal of the 
Slaton School. She received her A.B. and M.A 
degrees from Oglethorpe University. 

Miss Jarrell, who is active in all local community 
activities, was recently chosen as the most out- 
standing woman of Atlanta in civic affairs. For 
some years she was president of the Atlanta Teachers 


of the city schools of 


Atlantian and is a 


native 


Ms hools. 


Association, a trustee of the Atlanta Community 
Fund, and a member of the Child Welfare Board 
as well as a member of the recreation committee 
of the Social Planning Council. She is a lover of 


children and will always regard as her main duty 


the promotion of the welfare of every child in Atlanta 





Thus, each employer will be chipping away 
at the total of potential unemployed. A new 
job may be found for one man here, another 
there, three more, fifteen more other 
places. Whether the total is whittled down to 
zero will depend entirely on the cooperation of 
each individual employer. 

This is the job that remains to be done 
now that Albert Lea has measured its prob- 
lem. Albert Lea is at work on that job. 

This work was first begun in May, 1943, 
and the first press releases were made in Sep- 
tember. Since that time Albert Lea has taken 
the national spotlight and every day Homer 
W. Ludwick, executive secretary of the Albert 
Lea Chamber of Commerce, is besieged with 
requests so that other com- 
munities may tackle their own postwar prob- 
lems. Consequently, the officers of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce are distributing their 
pamphlet to cities throughout the nation 

A condensation of this material has been 
requested for use in numerous schools, par- 
ticularly for classes in social studies. Until 
this material is available to school people, it 
will be well to read and clip the articles about 
the Albert Lea plan in the newspapers and 
magazines. 

We must continue to teach that our nation 
was established as a land of opportunity, not 
of security. Otherwise, we shall destroy that 
for which we are fighting. 
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Planned for War and After War 





A War and Peace Adult Education Program 


Throughout its 25-year history, the adult 
education program of the Long Beach City 
schools has been designed to meet the needs 
and interests of both individuals and groups 
desirous of further training. In peacetimes, 
courses have largely centered around voca- 
tional and cultural subjects in equal propor- 
tions. With the coming of war, the demand 
for vocational courses has outgrown all others. 

For example, businessmen have asked for 
and obtained courses to train them to cope 
with the intricacies of government reports, 
for intensive courses in office practice and 
salesmanship to train replacements for em- 
ployees taken away by various war services, 
and for courses in investments and economics. 

Homemakers have similarly procured train- 
ing in home gardening, the dehydration of 
fruits and vegetables, pressure cookery, the 
planning and preparation of correctly bal- 
anced meals, budgeting of rations and money, 
preparation of nutritious lunch boxes, con- 
sumer buying, poultry and rabbit raising, in- 
terpretation of government information on 
ceiling prices and black markets, dressmaking, 
furniture upholstery, home nursing, first aid, 
and like activities directly connected with 
changes brought about in their lives by the 
war. During the year 1942-43, a total of 
3141 women were trained for these home 
activities. 

Largest demand for vocational training, 
however, has come from those newly enter- 
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ing actively into the production of materials 
of war. Since June, 1940, when the program 
was opened for production trainees, Long 
Beach has trained in excess of 58,000 men 
and women for industrial jobs. This number 
is more than 1 per cent of all war-production 
trainees in the nation. 

In one year’s time (1942-43), more than 
10,000 women have been trained and placed 
in industrial jobs —largely in shipyards and 
aircraft factories, but also in transportation, 
offices, banks, and similar civilian fields of 
employment. Specific aircraft and shipyard 
classes have been offered in assembly, weld- 
ing, precision inspection, riveting, electrical 
work, drill-press operation, machine shop, tool 
clerk, maintenance, drafting, and layout. 


What Has Been Accomplished 


To date, the mammoth war-production 
training program has not only _ supplied 
workers for shipyards, aircraft industries, and 
the Naval Dry Docks, but at the same time 
has also offered preinduction training for 
individuals no longer in high school and about 
to enter the armed services of the nation. 
Prospective employees of the U. S. Naval 
Dry Dock have been trained in ship fitting, 
sheet metal, marine electricity, welding, and 
similar shipwright trades. The Coast Guard 
training course has in one year trained 200 
men to become carpenter’s mates, electrician’s 
mates, motor machinist’s mates, and radio- 
men. The Merchant Marine training program 
has trained a like number of cooks and bakers. 
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Since Long Beach is listed as a danger zone 
in the war, there has been a lively interest 
throughout the city in civilian defense train- 
ing. The adult education department has 
trained teachers for this work in schools con- 
ducted by the War Department, and then 
conducted a continuous program of classes 
in every part of the city. Every trainee has 
been given 16 hours of up-to-date knowledges 
and skills in home defense. To date, 3000 
persons, including firemen, policemen, fire 
watchers, and wardens, have completed the 
course. There is always a waiting list of per- 
sons who wish to take this course, despite the 
fact that a half-dozen classes are continuously 
in session. 

A continuous program of training hostesses 
for the USO, conducted in four weekly 
classes, has provided a constant supply of 
efficient entertainers for sailors and soldiers 
on leave. Plans are under way to serve in- 
dustrial workers in like manner. 


Peacetime Education Continued 

Throughout its history the adult education 
has worked with such groups as the Parent- 
Teachers Association, the women’s clubs, the 
public library, the YMCA, and YWCA, civic 
clubs and organizations. All this work con- 
tinues in wartime. 

Public discussion forums, previously given 
a large place in the adult education program, 
have multiplied as the public has been com- 
pelled more and more to think in terms of 
politics, economics, war strategy and tactics, 





repair include all aspects of engine maintenance and fuselage repair. 
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world geography, good neighbor policies, and 
the like. Two thousand individuals attend 
each year. 

Discussion groups now meet both day and 
night in school buildings, public libraries, the 
city hall, the YMCA, the YWCA, and in 








private homes. Each group has its own goals, A 
its own viewpoints, its own particular color- 36 al 
ing. One group is composed of elderly, re- publi 
tired people still actively concerned with citi- enabl 
zenship and government. Another is made up ing V 
of young businesswomen anxious to learn 31 ¢ 
how to be intelligent voters. One group may agree 
be on a university extension level and the budg 
next on a high school level. Appropriate cept 
leaders are supplied in any case to aid adult classi 
students to clarify their thinking, often con- budg 
fused by the welter of information and mis- 
information coming to them from press, radio, Tk 
government publications, motion pictures, and 
other media. Th 
Other courses, in session in war or peace, ment 
are such cultural offerings as choral and com- withc 
Sey SpE, creative Ses ge eR a A class of women learning to operate engine lathes. The course is amply build 
ciation, and instrumental music; language in- eee ot aii i Il be i ' f : ing 1 
direction im Spanish, Portuguese, Chinese, s a ere will be important carry over values for peacetime. oles 
Russian, etc.; dramatics, creative writing, enter 
scenario production, writing of radio script, selor works full time with foreign-born adults; _triotically and wholeheartedly in the war ef- legall 
short stories, etc.; painting, water colors, another, with applicants for high school di- fort, it is offered that in the end it may be tion 
sculpture, ceramics; health education, Braille plomas. Several devote all of their time to a true antidote to war and the ills that fol- budg 
reading, lip reading, speech correction; nat- wartime vocations. low in its wake. raisin 
uralization; and other courses as demanded Most of the classes “learn by doing.’’ Shops, and r 
by an interested public. laboratories, gardens, kitchens, dining tables, Ready for Afterwar Service budg 
sewing machines, drill presses, maps, globes, With the cessation of the war must come schoc 
Good Guidance a Factor motion pictures, drawing boards, paint and reorganization of the adult education pro- whicl 
All of these courses are offered without canvas, typewriters, violins, metal and cloth gram to meet new conditions and problems. two | 
cost to the individuals who carry on their and wood are much more used than oral or The present training program for war produc- exper 
education through them. Men and women _ written words, though they serve their legiti- tion will give way to one designed to train all e: 
denied a high school education in their youth mate purposes. laborers for new industries, even now plainly Twer 
are as proud of their high school diplomas The city has “on call” a true University visible on the horizon of a postwar world. conta 
as are their children. Unskilled laborers, sud- of the People, geared to everyday needs and Our returning men of war, many of them to tl 
denly transformed into skilled workmen, are interests. In war, as in peace, its people use maimed in mind and spirit as well as physi- half 
pleased at the new worlds of opportunity its facilities joyfully and efficiently, by day cally, will require re-education to fit them to ment 
opening to them. “Tongue-tied” citizens re- and by night. And “by day and by night” is take their places in a work-a-day world. Be- inclu 
joice in their freshly acquired ability to stand _no figure of speech. Many of the war-training reaved parents, wives, and children will no 
up and express themselves in “town meet- classes run on a 24-hour basis, with the same __less require aid in making readjustments in 
ings.” College graduates are happy to sup- “swing” and “graveyard” shifts to be found their torn lives. Both psychological and vo- 
plement work done in higher institutions of — in the aircraft and shipbuilding industries. cational training will be required for a vast A 
learning. Most adults seem agreeably sur- Wartime adult education is a busy, worth- group of adult students, if they are to re- to tl 
prised that they can actually learn both while, full-time enterprise devoted to both adjust their lives sanely and profitably. dictic 
knowledges and skills, that “you can teach an individuals and society. Though aiding pa- In addition to the task of retraining laborers and | 
old dog new tricks.” Organized groups are and of rehabilitating the casualties of war, insist 
similarly pleased that they can secure reliable the adult school will increasingly become the grow! 
assistance in carrying on their civic and eco- community institution of higher learning actua 
nomic programs. where all can receive a liberal-cultural train- sumin 
As a supplement to the work of the classes, ing in the enjoyment and use of the arts tures 
a staff of trained personnel workers offers a and sciences. In cities where there is a junior must 
continuous guidance and counseling service to college, as in Long Beach, the adult educa- to fin 
all who apply. Each individual is advised as tion program will be co-ordinated with that by tl 
to his aptitudes and abilities and the kind of of the college. In communities lacking a jun- of pr 
training which will enable him to make best ior college, the adult education department Alth¢ 
use of them. Avocational as well as vocational will carry the full load. Schools and industry, — 
training is suggested as a means of life en- schools and governmental agencies, schools tage 
richment. Guidance not only offers a plan of and business will join hands as never before ——e 
life to individuals but also determines the to give American citizens lifelong opportu- ~— 
courses to be given to meet the needs of these nities to learn as they earn. War, with all its budg 
individuals. In addition, these staff specialists, ills, has imperatively shown us the way to Philo 
through cooperation with employers, civil better ways of living and learning. Postwar distri 
service agencies, personnel directors, and adult education promises a better program a @ 
leaders of volunteer services, meet group Women can operate a milling ma- than the very excellent one it has provided ~nall 
wants as well as individual needs. One coun- chine quite as successfully as can men. during the war. ‘Sup 
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School Budgets Bring Educational Dividends 


The Educational Plan of the School Budget 


A survey of the published writings of the 
36: authorities who have written in the field of 
public school finance in the past 25 years 
enables one to identify three patterns of think- 
ing with respect to budget building. Although 
31 of these educational authorities are in 
agreement on the definition of a _ school 
budget, there are clear differences in the con- 
cept of the budget which makes possible a 
classification of the underlying ideas of 
budget building. 


The Budget As a Purely Financial 
Document 

The concept of the budget as a single state- 
ment of anticipated expenditures and receipts, 
without reference to procedures employed in 
building the budget or to plans for administer- 
ing it, represents the thinking of those who 
view the budget as a collection of figures 
entered on a form which, when adopted by a 
legally constituted body, authorize the collec- 
tion and spending of money. This idea of 
budget building places the emphasis upon 
raising, spending, and accounting for money, 
and not on the program financed. This type of 
budget is exemplified in practice in public 
school administration by those districts in 
which the school budget is confined to one or 
two pages on which are entered the proposed 
expenditures and anticipated receipts. Almost 
all earlier school budgets were of this type. 
Twenty years ago it was a rare budget that 
contained any reference to school policies or 
to the educational program. In fact, about 
half of the budgets were limited to a state- 
ment of proposed expenditures and did not 
include anticipated receipts. 


The Budget With an Education 
Foundation 


A second pattern of thinking with respect 
to the public school budget recognizes the 
dictionary definition, anticipated expenditures 
and receipts, as basic but at the same time 
insists that the financial document be the out- 
growth of adopted educational policies. The 
actual budget may be nothing more than a 
summarized statement of proposed expendi- 
tures and estimated receipts, but the figures 
must represent the amount of money required 
to finance an educational program, formulated 
by the administration, and adopted in terms 
of policies by the board of school directors. 
Although this philosophy accepts the narrow 
concept of the budget, it differs from the first 
pattern in that it emphasizes the secondary 
importance of the budget, and the primary 
importance of the educational program the 
budget is to finance. In current practice this 
philosophy is represented by certain school 
districts in which carefully formulated writ- 
ten statements of the educational program are 
set up and adopted as policies, with the 
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budget remaining a purely financial document 
entirely separate from the _ educational 
program. 


The Budget As an Educational 
Document 

Another pattern of thinking reflects the 
philosophy of the public school budget as an 
educational document of which the financial 
document is only a part. This view of the 
budget places the statement of the adopted 
policies of the school system on an equal foot- 
ing with the financial part of the budgetary 
document. This concept of the school budget 
draws closer together the educational program 
and the financial program necessary for it. In 
the budget as an educational document, the 
work plan, the spending plan, and the fi- 
nancing plan make up the three essential 
parts, with the work plan first in importance 
and serving as the foundation upon which the 
spending and financing plans rest. This 
broader concept of the school budget does 
not ignore the basic fact that the budget is 
concerned with the raising and spending of 
money. It stresses the necessity for emphasis 
on the educational returns obtained from the 
expenditures made, on boys and girls, on edu- 
cational programs, on accounting to the 
public for the use of its money, on the justifi- 
cation of public education. 

Few studies of the public school budget 
have been made. However, the results of these 
studies are consistent in the conclusions that 
most budgets are deficient as to format and 
content. The reason for this deficiency is the 
lack of recognized principles underlying budg- 
etary procedure. Professional literature con- 
tains a number of stated principles of budget 
building and they are usually general. 

Obviously, no two budgets can be exactly 
alike either in format or content. Every dis- 
trict has its own peculiar budgetary problems. 
Such variables as the size and location of the 
district, state laws, local conditions, and many 
others affect budgetary practices. But the es- 
sential elements of the school budget are the 
same, regardless of the district served. These 
elements can be reduced to fundamental prin- 
ciples which may well be applied in building 
any public school budget. 

As part of a doctoral dissertation, the writer 
undertook the task of formulating a set of 
principles to serve as a guide in budget build- 
ing. First, a list of proposed principles was 
prepared, the ideas obtained from the follow- 
ing sources: (1) an analysis of 382 current 
budgetary documents representing cities over 
10,000 population located in 46 states; (2) a 
survey of the professional literature in public 
school finance for the past 25 years; (3) the 
writer’s Own experience in preparing budgets 
for districts ranging in population from 15,000 
to 115,000. 

The proposed principles were submitted to 
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twenty nationally-known educators, recog- 
nized as authorities in public school finance, 
and to twenty school superintendents who 
consistently build outstanding budgets. The 
forty judges were invited to appraise the 
proposed principles. 

As a result of the appraisals made by the 
forty judges, the principles were revised to 
include suggestions for improvement. Items 
rejected by 40 per cent of the judges were 
eliminated. However, most of the proposed 
principles were accepted by more than 90 per 
cent of those who cooperated. 

The following definition of the budget by 
C. A. De Young is the basis for the organiza- 
tion of the principles: “The ideal budget .con- 
tains three parts: (1) the work plan, which 
is a definite statement of educational policies 
and program; (2) the spending plan, which is 
a translation of the accepted policies inte 
proposed expenditures; and (3) the financing 
plan, which proposes means for meeting the 
cost of the educational needs.” 

De Young’s definition is accepted by 86 per 
cent of the 36 authorities who have written 
in the field of public school finance since 
1920. And 75 per cent of those same authori- 
ties agree that the three parts should be con- 
tained in the budgetary document itself. 

This presentation is limited to a considera- 
tion of the educational or work plan of the 
budget. Therefore, only those principles which 
are concerned with the work plan will be 
stated here. According to the principles de- 
rived in the manner described, the educa- 
tional, or work plan should: 


1. Have for its basis a clearly defined 
philosophy of education. 

2. Be expressed in terms of definite objec- 
tives and policies designed to attain those 
objectives. 

3. Be formally approved by the board of 
education before budgetary provisions for the 
spending plan and financing plan are estimated. 

4. Be reviewed each year before the annual 
budget is made, and any change in policies 
recorded. 

5. Be included in the budgetary document 
in summary form. 

6. Not be limited in position to the intro- 
ductory part of the budgetary document, but 
should be revealed throughout the document in 
the nature of explanatory and supplementary 
information, placed in proximity to the par- 
ticular item interpreted. 

7. Be expressed in nontechnical language 
and judiciously illustrated by tables, charts, and 
photographs, to the end that it can be easily 
understood by all who examine the budgetary 
document. 

8. Be built around the educational needs of 
the community as the focal point toward which 
all activities are directed. 

9. Along with the financial resources of the 
district, be the dominant factor in formulating 
the spending plan and the financing plan. 

10. Give first consideration to the educational 
needs of the community, but at the same time 
should be tempered to the known financial abil- 
ity of the school district, with the ideal and 
practical combined to effect both a balanced 
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educational program and a balanced financial 
program. 

The majority of school superintendents and 
school-board members who have had actual 
experience with budgets containing work plans 
are emphatic that such budgets are far superior 
to those which do not contain the work plan. 
This appraisal is of much greater significance 
than merely saying that one procedure is 
better than another. It has definite implica- 
tions for the school administrator not only in 
budgeting but in the general field of public 
school administration as well. 


School Finances a Community Concern 

Although legally public education is a func- 
tion of the state the greater part of the 
expense is borne directly by the communities 
in which the schools are located. The citizens 
pay the bills. In education as in any enter- 
prise financed by taxation the people who pay 
the. costs are, and should be, interested in 
how the money is spent. They want to know 
and have a right to know what is obtained 
from the expenditures made. The school 
budget has been the one medium through 
which a picture of the finances of the school 
district may be presented to the community. 
If this picture is only one of dollars and cents, 
citizens see the money spent but not the pro- 
gram for which it is spent. Expenditures may 
seem out of proportion if a clear understand- 
ing of the services purchased is not had. It is 
the judgment of the majority of school super- 
intendents and school-board members who 
have had experience with budgets which con- 
tain work plans that such budgets perform 
the much needed service of giving the public 
a clearer interpretation of the relation of the 
school financial program to the educational 
program. When citizens realize that “cut” 
budgets mean curtailed educational programs, 
the insistence on saving money at the expense 
of children is less emphatic. It is a definite 
obligation of the administrator to give ade- 
quate information to the community about 
the educational program in which they are 
investing. This may be done by following im- 
proved budgetary procedures in which educa- 
tional needs, the program designed to meet 
these needs, and the cost to the taxpayer are 
all clearly set forth. 


Justification of Expenditures 

Every item in a school budget should have 
its justification in results obtained for the 
benefit of children or in the broader educa- 
tional program for the community. Every 
school activity costs something. Justification 
can be had only when each activity has been 
carefully planned for a specific purpose in 
carrying out the general program of which it 
is a part. The formulation of a philosophy of 
education, a statement of policies growing out 
of this philosophy, and a stated program ap- 
plying the policies, provide the bases for the 
justification of the necessary expenditures. A 
budget in which proposed expenditures are as- 
sociated with services and the educational 
reasons for such services provide the adminis- 
trator a bulwark of defense when his financial 
program is on trial. 
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Budgeting as Planning 

Budgeting is much more than a periodic 
procedure in which figures are assembled and 
presented to an official body for adoption. 
Budgeting is a continuous process from the 
first day of the school year until the last. Next 
year’s budget is in the making as soon as the 
current budget is adopted. The process is not 
a specialized thing apart from administration 
as a whole. Budgeting and administration are 
practically one and the same thing. Every 
move involves the consideration of the direct 
expenditure of money or the results obtained 
from its expenditure. Efficient budgeting neces- 
sitates thinking through the entire educational 
program and planning it systematically to the 
end that it will function effectively in terms of 
results obtained. Thinking the problem 
through is basic, but still requires written 
expression to serve as the bedrock of the 
financial program. The budget builder must 
answer the questions introduced by who, 
what, when, why, and how before he can 
estimate how much. 


Board Members Legally Responsible 

Although a superintendent has certain 
powers specified and implied in law, his suc- 
cess or failure depends upon whether or not 
school-board members vote approval of his 
recommendations. This is true in matters in- 
volving the expenditure of money and almost 
all recommendations have financial implica- 
tions sooner or later. Consequently, it is im- 
perative for the superintendent to establish 
the confidence of his board in his ability to 
direct the financial affairs of the school 
district. Building the school budget offers the 
superintendent a golden opportunity to win 
such confidence. School-board members who 
have had an opportunity to pass on school 
budgets built on careful planning as revealed 
by a statement of the educational program are 
unanimous in their preference for this type of 
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budget. School-board members not only ap. 
preciate superior budgets but soon think of 
the builders as superior in their professional 
positions. Building the right kind of a budget 
is good educational salesmanship on the part 
of the superintendent. 

Now it is more important than ever that 
public education be continued on increasing 
levels of efficiency. This cannot be done with- 
out money, money which is becoming more 
difficult to obtain year by year. Decreasing 
property assessments more than offset the 
income derived from an increase in the tax 
rate. Courts are quite receptive to appeals for 
assessment reductions. With rent ceilings as an 
added argument, property owners have a 
strong case for insisting that school income 
be shifted to some other source. But until 
that source is found, schools must continue 
and money must be obtained. Improved tech- 
niques in budget building will not solve the 
whole problem by any means, but the budget 
is an important factor and school budgets 
which are based on and contain educational or 
work plans bring educational dividends to 
school systems. 
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A SCHOOL TUITION PROBLEM 


A recent survey made in Wisconsin reveals the 
fact that over 50 per cent of the high school 
students in that state are nonresidents in that 
they do not live in the districts in which they 
attend school. The actual cost of caring for these 
students, it is held, is much higher than the 
tuition fees which are paid. 

While a few (nine) Wisconsin high school 
districts had no tuition pupils, the nonresident 
pupils are a real financial problem in the average 
high school. Under present tuition laws, the pupils 
from outside the district are not paying what it 
costs to provide their education, and taxpayers 
in the high school district are forced to pay a 
substantial share of the cost of educating the 
children coming in as nonresident pupils. This 
situation, the state teachers’ association asserts, 
is probably illegal and is certainly unjust and 
inequitable. The high school tuition law requires 
early legislative revision. 


The board of education at Bloomfield, Connecticut, in session. The picture 
was taken in November, 1943, during a local blackout. The members, 
reading from left to right, are John F. Tracy; Arthur V. Coutu; Hans C. 
Christensen, chairman; J. Senior Washington, secretary; Rollin W. Cowles; 


Lloyd W. Moulton, superintendent. 
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An Important Phase of School Business Control 





Schools Need Fidelity-Bond Protection 


Fidelity bonding is not a recent innovation 
in business affairs of today. The principle of 
suretyship was used in ancient times and a 
number of references to it can be found in the 
Bible. 

In the first book of the Bible? Judah prom- 
ised to be surety for the safe return of Ben- 
jamin from the visit to Joseph in Egypt at 
the risk of becoming forever guilty of harm 
to his brother. King Solomon, who lived in 
1000 B.c., warned that a man is foolish who 
becomes surety for his friend;* ome who is 
surety for a stranger will suffer, while one who 
refuses is secure.* 

Probably the first attempt to organize a 
company to insure the fidelity of employees 
was made in London, in 1720, at a place 


known as “Devil’s Tavern.” The London 
Daily Post made the announcement as 
follows: 


Whereas, notwithstanding the many excellent 
laws now in force for punishing hired servants 
for robbing their masters or mistresses, yet noble- 
men as well as commoners are daily suffering; 
and seldom a session but great numbers are con- 
victed, to the utter ruin of many families... . 
This society will insure to all masters and 
mistresses whatever loss they shall sustain by 
theft from any servant that is ticketed and 
registered in this society. 

These promoters proved to be too far in 
advance of their time and it was not until 
1840 that a company was organized for the 
writing of fidelity insurance — a company en- 
titled the “Guarantee Society of London.” 

In this country, fidelity insurance was late 
in arriving and slow to take root. As far back 
as 1853, the New York legislature enacted a 
law authorizing the formation of fidelity in- 
surance corporations, but no one cared to 
avail himself of the enabling act for 22 years. 
In 1875, the present Fidelity and Casualty 
Company was chartered (under another name) 
and began operations three years later, be- 
coming the first company organized in the 
United States to issue fidelity bonds. 

In 1884, the American Surety Company 
started its successful career, the Fidelity and 
Deposit in 1890, the United States Fidelity 
and Guarantee Company in 1896, and the 
National Surety Company in 1897. Today 
there are about seventy companies engaged in 
active competition for fidelity and surety 
business in many parts of the country, while 
a number of other companies do a local bond- 
ing business. Today corporate suretyship is 
an accepted and essential factor in the finan- 
cial, commercial, and industrial world. 


Personal Bondsmen v. Corporate 
Sureties 
Some public schools are still using personal 
bondsmen rather than corporate sureties. A 
‘Assistant Business 
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study of the history of bonding shows without 
a doubt that schools should not use personal 
bondsmen. Some of the reasons for this point 
of view are as follows: 

1. Individual bondsmen are not sufficiently 
“safe” to be used by public schools. The Fed- 
eral Government learned this when it found 
in 1894 that it held uncollectible claims of 
more than $35,000,000 against insolvent indi- 
vidual bondsmen. 

2. A personal bond is no safer or stronger 
than the individual bondsman giving it, while 
corporate bonding spreads the risks and offers 
increased protection by having large capital 
reserves. 

3. Friendships are lost, embarrassing situa- 
tions arise, and obligations are often created 
by the use of personal bondsmen. 


Present Position of School Administrators 

With the development of the offices of the 
“Superintendent of Schools” and “School 
Business Manager” greater financial responsi- 
bilities are justly delegated to these and sub- 
ordinate employees by the school boards than 
was the case a few decades ago when the 
boards retained many executive and adminis- 
trative duties for themselves. It is a well- 
known fact that state, county, and city office 
holders, such as auditors, treasurers, and 
clerks, are required by law to furnish bond. 
The assumption seems justified that school 
administrators who handle taxpayers’ monies 
should also be bonded. Such a requirement 
should not be construed by administrators as 
a reflection on their financial integrity, but as 
an accepted business practice which adds dig- 
nity and confidence to their status. 


Bonding Practices of School Districts 

The National Association of Public School 
Business Officials found in their study of 
fidelity bonding practices in school districts 
that “there is a surprising difference in the 
extent to which school boards go in bonding 
their officials. Some bond almost every official 
and employee. Others bond only a few. Some 
carry bonds in extraordinarily large amounts. 
Others carry only minimum amounts. Either 
some are woefully underinsured or others are 
extravagantly overinsured. Evidence is also 
found that this type of insurance costs too 
much.’ 

Dr. D. Lloyd Nelson,® in his study of the 
fidelity bonding practices and money handling 
procedures in two hundred and fifty California 
districts, found a variety of irregularities in 
the handling of school funds and considerable 
evidence of inadequate business and account- 
ing procedures. Less than half of the school 


5An Investigation of Insurance Practices, Bulletin 9, 
pp. 232-233. National Association of Public School Business 
Officials, 1941. 

*Nelson, D. Lloyd, “Public School Fidelity Bonding.” 
Unpublished doctor’s dissertation, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, 1942, 189 pp 
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districts bonded any of their employees, and 
many of these were inadequately covered. 
Sixty-one out of two hundred and fifty super- 
intendents were bonded and other . positions 
were still less frequently bonded. The indi- 
vidual bond form is used more often than all 
other types combined. Very few use the faith- 
ful performance of duty type more commonly 
known as the “Public Official Bond.” There 
was little or no uniformity in the amount of 
coverage carried. Some of the largest bonds 
reported were carried by the small districts. 


Premiums and Loss Experiences 

Nelson found that 23 out of the 27 com- 
panies bonding school districts in California 
were Towner Bureau companies and that all 
companies had satisfactory financial ratings. 
Rates varied from 13 cents to $1 per $100 of 
coverage. Many of the lowest rates were 
found in small districts, while some of the 
highest were paid by the larger districts. 
Losses of both cash and materials were re- 
ported. As much as 20.37 cents of each $1 
paid for bond premiums was returned to 
school districts for financial losses incurred 
through dishonesty of bonded school em- 
ployees. One hundred and ninety bonding com- 
panies reported a general loss ratio of 23.91 
per cent. These figures would indicate that 
school employees handling funds represent 
about an average risk and in no sense can be 
considered as a “select” group. 


(To be continued) 





TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


® Champaign, Ill. The school board has passed 
a resolution, transferring $10,000 from the build- 
ing fund to the educational fund, to meet the 
rising costs of salaries next spring. The board has 
received a statement from the school faculty, in 
which they favor a single-salary schedule. A com- 
mittee composed of teachers, board members, and 
laymen, has been working on the provisions of 
the schedule and its report will be presented to 
the board shortly. 

> Leadville, Colo. The school board has given 
15 per cent increases in salary to all school em- 
ployees, which went into effect January 1. These 
increases are in addition to increases of $10 per 
month which were paid during the year 1943. 

® South Milwaukee, Wis. The school board 
has given $15 cost-of-living bonuses to all teach- 
ers, janitors, and school employees. The bonuses 
became effective on January 1, 1944. 

» Providence, R. I. The school board has ap- 
proved $100 cost-of-living bonuses for all full- 
time school employees. For teachers and other 
employees, paid on a monthly basis, the bonuses 
will be distributed in five monthly installments of 
$20 each, beginning with February 1. Janitors 
will receive the bonuses in weekly payments of 
$3 over a 33 1/3-week period. 

> Belleville, Ill. Eighty-five employees of the 
township high school board have been given retro- 
active salary increases of $102 per year. Teachers 
employed on a 12-month basis prior to September 
1 will receive $42.50 each in back pay, and the 
other teachers will receive an average of $25.50. 
Janitors and engineers will get $45.50 each, and 
cafeteria employees $30 each. 
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Do Teachers Want Democracy? 
Kermit Eby’ 


Passing resolutions is one of the favorite 
pastimes of teachers assembled in convention. 
It seems to be the outward expression of in- 
ward frustration. Resolutions are often sub- 
stitutes for action. In one large American 
city, for instance, there are some seven hun- 
dred organizations engaged in civic uplift, in- 
cluding the teachers’ union. Nevertheless, the 
combination of a gangster underworld, a cor- 
rupt union, bureaucracy, and the political 
machine goes blithely on its way. With each 
succeeding election fewer of the so-called 
good people vote, which makes it increasingly 
easy for the machine to buy the votes needed 
to stay in power. As things have gotten 
progressively worse, the persons most capable 
of exerting leadership have moved to the 
suburbs to educate their children and in- 
cidentally to avoid their own responsibility. 

Teachers are supposed to understand the 
local situation. They give intellectual assent to 
its analysis, but they ignore its implications. 
They underestimate the complexity of modern 
urban life because of the nature of their own 
education and the limitations which teaching 
has put on their experience. This inability to 
understand the interrelationships of the so- 
ciety of which they are part has certain very 
definite effects on the nature of teacher or- 
ganizations and on teaching itself. 


Self-Protection and the Community 


Teachers who band together in a labor 
union do so to advance or protect their 
economic standards, their working conditions, 
and their personal freedom. Conflict within 
the organizations arises over the best means 
to accomplish those ends: should the organ- 
ization function as a pressure group with 
definitely limited objectives, say, hours, wages, 
working conditions, tenure, housing, substand- 
ard wages for other then teacher groups, racial 
discrimination, etc.? In other words, should 
the aims of the organization be merely the 
protection of the privileged status of the par- 
ticular group, or should they include protec- 
tion of the interest of its members as a part 
of the entire community? 

If the educated man is defined as he who 
can see the consequence of his acts in the 
sum total of their relationships, the latter 
point of view is the more sound. It is a wise 
organizational policy which emphasizes com- 
munity welfare above strictly group interests. 

Teachers cannot be secure in an unhealthy 
community. Teaching should be more than 
just a job, and a teacher organization more 
than just a pressure group. Teaching should 
be an adventure in human relations, and a 
teachers’ union an avenue for the achievement 
of a healthier community. Too many teachers 
seem willing to avoid the responsibility of 
making the decisions which come from know- 
ing the facts of life. Consequently, they sup- 
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port a dictatorial school administration, a 
paternalistic principal, and a union which 
exalts the “leader” principle. 


Independence of Women Teachers 

A large per cent of teachers are women. 
Many of them are in school situations in 
which there are only two men in the building 
—the principal and the engineer. At lunch, 
the principal may sit at the head of the table, 
his teachers all around him deferring to his 
wishes and ideas. The teachers seem happy 
in doing as they are told. They in turn de- 
mand that their pupils do likewise. To many 
of these women it seems simpler to get along 
by obeying and being obeyed than by thought- 
ful discussion. One very progressive principal 
of a large school says that his hardest job is 
to get the teachers in his school to make 
decisions for themselves. The situation in 
high schools is sometimes better because the 
high schools have more men and more inde- 
pendent women, thanks to the fact that the 
salaries are higher and many of the intellec- 
tually more agrressive teachers move into the 
high schools. 

Teachers who live under a dictatorial sys- 
tem and in turn practice dictatorship on their 
classes naturally prefer a similar pattern in 
their trade-union life. Manifestations of this 
are found in the common preference of a man 
for president, in the tendency for the women 
to gather around their president to protect 
him from criticism, and to win his favors by 
anticipating his every wish, just as they do 
with their principal. The business meetings of 
such unions function very much like the typ- 
ical elementary school faculty luncheon men- 
tioned above. The boss reports, the teachers 
ask a question or two, and the meeting is over. 

The union leader, once he is accepted on 
such terms, is in an unrivaled position to 
maintain his role of a demigod. Like the prin- 
cipal, he is the one to come and go, meet the 
“big shots” in labor, politics, and education, 
pool his resources with theirs. The rank and 
file teachers, lacking opportunities to meet 
these public figures, are impressed when their 
leader reports what “Mr. Big” said to him in 
Washington. 


The Teacher and Co-Workers 


The democratic process is not easy. It takes 
time and forbearance to arrive at decisions 
after adequate debate. The majority of dele- 
gates and representatives at some teachers’ 
conventions seem to resent long speeches from 
the floor. Listening to the principal or “boss” 
is one thing, but listening to a co-worker is 
another. In fact, there are times when some 
teachers, not being able to express themselves 
well, resent the articulate intellectual and be- 
have as antiliterates and anti-intellectuals. 

The procedure of these anti-intellectuals is 
to expedite business by sneering at or shouting 
down the speaker who argues for a clarifica- 
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tion of issues. They want a motion, a vote, 
action. To them, debate is superfluous. Their 
minds were made up before they came to the 
meeting. 

A grave danger to our society lies in the 
way that enemies of democracy make up their 
minds, especially when such enemies teach 
our children. Rumor and gossip, not facts, 
are in the influencing factors in their deci- 
sions. A man is made or destroyed by the lies 
which his enemies tell about him in a large 
organization. It is physically impossible for 
him to know enough people personally to 
counteract the gossipers. It was partly be- 
cause of his thorough understanding of this 
phenomenon that Herr Goebbels was able to 
destroy Germany and threaten the world. 

All organizations are prone to gossip and 
name calling, but teachers are particularly 
guilty. Teachers seem often to actually resent 
youth for being young and fellow adults for 
enjoying their work. It is rather a mystery as 
to why so many teachers actively dislike chil- 
dren. It is the psychologist’s task, however, 
to analyze this particular problem. 

Teachers, who grovel in the presence of 
their ranking superiors, terrorize their pupils, 
and argue in union meetings that office girls 
and others really don’t deserve job security 
and tenure are no credit to their profession 
and, because of the influence they wield, a 
menace to democratic institutions. The only 
times I have questioned tenure for teachers 
were the occasions when I met some of these 
people tenure protects! 


Greater Independence in Youth 

Attempting to understand why this “leader- 
ship” concept has developed so strongly in 
teacher organizations makes fascinating spec- 
ulation. Many teachers at no time in their 
lives have been “on their own”; they have 
either been disciplined or directed all their 
lives in school and at home. To some of these, 
orders become sacred mandates which ema- 
nate from the board of education, the princi- 
pal’s office, or the union. Administration is 
separated from teaching, the union head- 
quarters from the membership. The result is 
a feeling of aloofness, an Olympian detach- 
ment on the part of the rulers, and a complete 
lack of feeling of “belonging” on the part of 
the rank and file. Because of this situation, 
the administrative staff thinks of itself as the 
school system and the executive board as the 
union. 

This argument leads to the conclusion that 
the majority of elementary school teachers do 
not want democracy, would actually resent a 
democratic school administration, a demo- 
cratic union. Both would demand effort on 
their part, and the teachers — exceptions 
waived — do not want to make the effort. The 
effect of such teachers on American society is 
serious indeed. Fortunately, our children are 
also conditioned by people and experiences 
other than those of the classroom. But it is 
high time for these backward teachers to edu- 
cate themselves by joining forces and taking 
action with their more progressive sisters and 
brothers. 
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SCHOOL-BOARD PROCEDURES 





With Special Reference to the Use of Hearings 


Jesse B. Sears, Ph.D. 


(Continued from December) 


6. The Field Available for Use of Hearings 


It may be early in the history of the present trend in the use of 
hearings to attempt to set limits to the field of their usefulness or 
to try to evaluate them. For what they may be worth, however, and 
without presuming to reach too far into the future, a few suggestions 
may be made as follows: 

1. The government of our schools should be as perfect an expression 
of political democracy in their management, and as perfect an expres- 
sion of individual and social democracy in their relationship with 
home and community life as they can be made. 

2. The school board should recognize the dangers implicit in the 
widening gap between the people and their schools, as previously 
noted, and should treat it as a major consideration. 

3. To attain the goal of public education the schools should be 
kept close to the people in the sense that the people understand and 
appreciate them, they participate in their management, and carry 
as much responsibility for them as is consistent with scientific man- 
agement and the maintenance, for the schools, of a high position 
in the confidence and affections of the people. 

4. Means available to the board for these ends may include: 

a) Public elections, not only as required by statute but on any 
matter where public sentiment or the nature of the problem clearly 
demands it 

b) Public hearings, formal and informal, not only as required by 
law but as the good of the service warrants 

c) Informal conferences, interviews, and consultations with other 
divisions of local government and with citizens— patrons and tax- 
payers 

d) A public relations program that keeps the public advised of 
the purposes, program, achievements, and needs of the schools 

é) Provision of conditions within the schools and their manage- 
ment essential to the maintenance of a sound staff morale 

One could add the legally required and the permissive use of public 
notices, as of elections or hearings, and of advertising, as for bids 
on contracts. That is, the legal machinery of business, as it affects 
property rights, elections, and the corporate rights of the district, 
affords a type of open avenue between the people and their schools. 

A little examination of these several avenues of exchange between 
the people and their schools reveals that use of them is compulsory 
by law for certain specified purposes.'' It is a fact, too, that such 
legal impositions upon boards are on the increase, showing not so 
much that boards are trying to take control away from the people as 
that new stresses are appearing, due to such new legislation, for 
instance, as that on teacher tenure and retirement. This pressure 
upon boards appears to be on the increase, also, in the form of 
demands for the privilege of presenting complaints and petitions and 
making requests.?* 


“Pennsylvania General School Laws 19041 provide that school boards in Pennsyl- 
vania must hold hearings if requested to do so 

a) If they try to dismiss a teacher under contract. Art. IV, Sec. 406 

b) If they try to demote a teacher under contract in position or salary without 

consent of employee. Art. XII, Sec. 1205. 

¢) If board suspends or expels a pupil. Art. XIV, Sec. 141. 

d) Without request the board must hold a hearing on the budget. Art. V, Sec. 532. 

Down to 1937 the School Laws of Arizona provide for no hearings at all. 

™Bessie Louise Pierce, Citizens’ Organizations and the Civic Training of Youth (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1933), offers something of a picture of this trend. 

The earlier movement toward a wider use of the school plant for group or general 
public meetings was an attempt to keep the public close to the schools. That movement 
resulted in many school laws making it possible for the board to permit a very wide 
use of the school buildings and playgrounds by the public. This brought innumerable 
requests from a wide variety of small and large local organizations, and perhaps en- 
couraged groups to go to boards for hearings on matters affecting the schools. 


This is to indicate that, with close relationship between the people 
and their schools as the objective, public hearings offer one of a 
number of possible channels of contact through which the people 
may make themselves felt and contribute to the schools. Items a, 
b, and ¢ are closely related. An election can be used to decide an 
issue, as in a bond election, which, in reality is a way of giving a 
hearing to all the public. The object of an election may not be to 
decide an issue but only to advise the board as to the wishes or 
judgments of the people—as a vote on the choice of a school site. 
In case of item b, it is not practical to hear from more than a lim- 
ited number of people who may represent one or more interested 
groups. Here the board, representing all the people, “hears” sug- 
gestions from representatives of a portion of the people with some 
special interests to advocate or protect. Item c is in reality a form 
of hearing on a small and informal scale. 

Items d and e are added to show that letting the people have a 
say is, figuratively, but one side of a shield. On the other side are 
the positive acts of the board. If the people and schools are to 
keep together, both must work to that end. With the objective of 
closing the gap between the people and their schools, the board has 
a positive contribution, which, if well performed, will most likely 
result in less need for hearings and elections. One device for such 
positive action is the public relations program through which the 
board keeps the public informed about the schools and keeps itself 
informed about the reactions of the public to its doings. Of equal 
consequence are the board’s internal policies affecting the school- 
work and its employees. Teachers who are tired from overwork and 
unhappy because of low pay or insecure tenure or no retirement al- 
lowance almost certainly become ineffective or poor liaison officers 
between the people and the schools. 

In other words, the hearing is but one of several special methods 
of work. The extent to which it may be used is not alone a question 
of the worth of the method, but also, a question of the extent to 
which the board can do its work by other, especially by positive 
rather than negative, methods. 

5. As in a legislative committee the hearing may be used positively 
as well as negatively by a board, as, to gather information on points 
it has to decide; but it should be of special help in public relations 
as a practical means of access to the board for those with complaints 
or special suggestions. 

References above offer a small but fair sample of how state school 
codes vary in the extent to which and the purposes for which they 
require hearings. Mainly, where they are provided for in the law 
they have to do with dealings with teachers, children, taxes, school 
sites, and budgets. In states providing for direct school legislation by 
the electorate in school meetings, or states in which elections are 
authorized for the transaction of school business, such as bonding, 
locating school sites, changing district boundaries, and fixing tax 
rates, the need for hearings is somewhat less. In some states, par- 
ticularly county-unit states, and in large city districts, meetings for 
legislation by the electorate are not practical, because of size and 
population. Yet, in some district organization states, the law makes 
no provision for district meetings. This is true of Arizona, Arkansas, 
Iowa, Minnesota, and Montana. In these states, except for the few 
matters handled by elections, the school board is entrusted with all 
local school business. 


7. The Possible Value of the Method of Hearings 
By the more definite legal meaning of the term any use of the 
method of hearings implies the existence of a difference of opinion or 
perhaps of a controversy in which the board is to judge evidence and 
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argument. Use of the method in this sense implies search for justice, 
truth, fair compromise. By the political science usage the term im- 
plies either a trial to establish justice, or, that the board is searching 
for information and understanding which it needs in order to legislate 
for the schools, or, that the board wishes to accomplish some public 
relations purpose for the schools, as, by listening to criticism or sug- 
gestions which indignation may spend itself, or through which better 
understanding may be developed and good feeling for the schools 
may be engendered. All these meanings are reflected in the practical 
use now being made of hearings in law, government, and education. 

The use to be made of and the contribution to be expected from 
this method in school-board management must depend upon whether 
the board has to transact business of any or all of these several 
types — administering justice or adjudicating disputes where rights 
are involved, getting information to aid in making school policies and 
plans, and maintaining a sound relationship between people and schools 
—and, if it has, whether the board may have other methods still 
better suited to its purposes. 

The work of boards varies so by statute from state to state, and 
also from district to district, by classes or types, within a state that 
no general prescription can be offered for all schools alike. In dis- 
tricts where most of the school business is transacted by the elector- 
ate in district meeting, the board can have little need of help from 
outsiders either in making policies and plans or in maintaining the 
good will of the public toward the schools. As to whether such boards 
would be faced with controversies to settle is different. In most states 
they might easily have to deal with such matters if, for any reason, 
they should try to dismiss or demote an employee who is under con- 
tract, or, possibly, if a parent should contest the board’s right to 
expel a student. 

In the field of controversy over rights, however, states and districts 
vary greatly. In some cases a board can expel a pupil without a 
hearing, if it so chooses, while in other states a hearing is required. 
In California the dismissal of a teacher who is on tenure contract 
goes to court for settlement upon complaint of the board. So, in 
some cases boards must conduct hearings on contested matters, in 
others they may or may not, as they choose. In some cases the con- 
test goes to a county superintendent or a state superintendent for 
final judgment, in others to a court.’ 

Where the laws require a hearing a board has no alternative. In 
states with tenure hearings are required in cases of dismissal, if not 
by the board, then by a higher authority in education or by a court. 
A budget hearing is now widely required. Whether other cases may 
be added to the present list required will depend upon many matters. 
As education changes to fit the social trend and scientific develop- 
ments, new stresses are bound to develop in the machinery of con- 
trol. In proportion as the board and the administration are able, by 
positive action, to meet issues as they appear, to that extent they 
may prevent increase in the demand for hearings. When a board is 
confronted with a petition, or by a request for a hearing, it may well 
ask itself whether it may have overlooked or neglected a real need. 
Obviously the answer will not always be in the affirmative, for not 
all petitions and requests for hearings are in the interest of the schools. 

The demand for hearings, either statutory or direct by individuals 
or groups, may be presented because, in the minds of those making 
the demand, the situation is serious and the petitioners have no other 
avenue for making their views felt. Here the hearing, like the 
referendum or recall or initiative, is a valuable right for the public. 
If the issue in question were one upon which the board itself was 
not of one opinion, or which it desired to settle in accord with 
public opinion, then the method could be a positive aid to the board. 

If one were to review the cases that come before a board in the 
course of a year, he would likely find many that should have been 
settled in terms of the wishes of the people or of some group. To 
know the attitudes of the people it certainly is not always necessary 
to hold an election or to conduct hearings or conferences. On some 


%3A further development in the field of school administration of what is referred to as 
administrative adjudication and administrative courts (now growing more and more 
common in our federal administrative offices) would seem to be a normal and a 
desirable trend. Certainly local boards could not be given much if any judicial power, 
but that now exercised by county and state superintendents might well be extended 
and be far more generally used. 
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questions the board may be in doubt, or, there may be a division 
of opinion. The people themselves, or the special groups, may be 
much or little concerned. Whether a board should undertake, through 
public discussion, interviews, or hearings, to resolve differences or 
to clarify issues is a matter for which no one prescription could be 
offered. The board and superintendent must judge what it is best to 
do. To form a judgment, consideration should be given to the 
following: 

1. Is the question one on which there is divided and very strong 
feeling? 

2. Is the board fully empowered to settle the question by its own 
choice of methods? 

3. Is it an issue that should be settled in terms of fact and scientific 
principles or one that might be settled in terms of the wishes of the 
people? 

4. Is the board well informed as to the peoples’ will without having 
it expressed in elections or hearings or public discussion? 

5. Could the board, through hearings, reasonably hope to improve 
or might it endanger the relationship between the schools and the 
people? 

6..Are there other methods by use of which the need for hearings 
might be obviated?** 

If the condition in No. 1 prevails, then the question is one of 
public relations, regardless of what else may be involved. The board 
may be able legally to ignore the feelings of the people, but in such 
a case that does not properly determine action. If in a school-building 
program a given community believes it is given poor treatment, then 
it is clearly in the interest of public education that those people be 
heard, and that they be fully informed as to how the plan for their 
community is consistent with the total plan for the district and with 
the instructional needs of that community. Even though, as in No. 2, 
a board has power to settle such a question, it also has the responsi- 
bility to settle it wisely. A board is not given discretionary power 
without equivalent responsibility, and one of the major responsibilities 
is to keep the schools close to the people. 

If the problem is one that should be treated scientifically (No. 3), 
then a board has two obligations one, to recognize the peoples’ 
rights to speak and to have their way within the law; the other, to 
do it the right way, unless such action would result in a greater net 
loss to education, including public relations. Certainly a board should 
not defy public wishes without taking reasonable means to make its 
purposes and action clear in advance, to do which the board might find 
hearings very effective. 

Although a board may know public feeling very well (No. 4), it 
does not follow that giving the people a chance to express their 
opinions would not be desirable and useful. Sometimes the board 
might need to bring the people into action on school matters just as 
a means of stimulating their interest. 

Where the problem properly may be faced as a public relations 
problem (No. 5), thought may be given to hearings as a means, but 
in this connection other methods (No. 6) should be considered, choice 
being made in light of the specific purpose in the case and of attend- 
ing conditions and circumstances. 

(To be continued in April issue) 


4A case comes to mind of where injunction proceedings against a board to prevent 
action of choice of a school site might very likely have been avoided had the board 
used hearings and public discussion before bitterness accumulated. Even when the 
school law does not specifically provide for hearings, yet, when a real need arises the 
people can in many cases force board action that is far less helpful and far more 
time consuming than hearings. 


THE HEART OF DEMOCRACY 


Our schools and teachers are the very heart of 
our democracy; the organ that supplies and pur- 
ifies its lifeblood. Surely American democracy has 
the right to assure itself that this vital organ does 
not pump it full of poisons. .. . 

If citizen-soldiers may be drafted and ordered 
to die for American ideals and principles, it is 
surely not extravagant to expect that citizen- 
teachers will support and promote them.—B. F. 
Pittenger. 
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His Name Was Mentor Graham 





The Schoolmaster of Lincoln’s New Salem 


Carrol C. Hall’ 


A schoolhouse has become an important 
part of a world-famous historical shrine! 

It is the Mentor Graham School at Lin- 
coln’s New Salem. But, strangely enough, 
the school was never attended by Lincoln, 
even though Mentor Graham was his teacher. 

Since 1932 the state of Illinois has been 
engaged in the task of restoring New Salem 
village — the place where Lincoln spent his 
young manhood. Today, one can find there 
a completely restored pioneer town of the 
1830's. 

The Mentor Graham School is 
south of the village— ‘across Greene’s 
Rocky Branch.” As New Salem had no 
church, the building served as a public meet- 
ing place; the cultural center of the commu- 
nity. Debates were held there, temperance lec- 
tures, spelling matches, and numerous re- 
vivals or “protracted meetings.” Of course, 
Lincoln went to that schoolhouse, but as an 
adult not a schoolboy. 

Lincoln had less than a year’s formal 
schooling. His last attendance at school was 
in 1826 when he was 17 years old. He came 
to New Salem in 1831, at age 22, and stayed 
there six years. It was in New Salem that 
he met Mentor Graham, the schoolmaster, 
who aided the future president in the long 
climb from laborer, clerk, postmaster, store- 
keeper, surveyor, to member of the legis- 
lature. It was in New Salem, with the help 
of his friends, that Lincoln found himself. 
The years spent there were the most forma- 
tive of his life. 

Lincoln arrived in New Salem in late sum- 
mer and soon afterward he met the school- 
master. The general election was held in 
August, and Lincoln seeing a body of men 
together wandered over to them and found 
that they were waiting for the polls to open 
so that they might cast their votes. He also 
learned that the delay was caused by the ab- 
sence of one of the election clerks. None of 
the other men could fill the bill —the abil- 
ity to read and write not common in that day. 

Knowing that Lincoln was to be clerk in 
Dennis Offut’s new store, Mentor Graham, 
who was also one of the election clerks, 
asked the lanky stranger if he could write. 

Lincoln replied, “I can make a few rabbit 
tracks.” 

Whereupon Lincoln was invited to take the 
absent clerk’s place. 

As store clerk and later as postmaster, 
Lincoln found ample time to begin a pro- 
gtam of self-education that was later to fit 
him as a member of the legal profession. It 
was a common sight in New Salem to see 
Lincoln engaged in reading a book .. . at 
work . . . along the streets. 

It was upon the advice of Mentor Graham 
that Lincoln undertook the study of gram- 
Instructor, Springfield, Ill., High School. 


located 
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New Salem village in the winter is visited by but few tourists. Living there 
in 1831 required heroic pioneering. 


mar. Tradition says that Graham told him 
where there was an available copy of Kirk- 
ham’s Grammar and that Lincoln walked six 
miles into the country to get it. 

He studied as he clerked in the store, drill- 
ing himself in the rules. However, whenever 
a particularly tough passage came up he al- 
ways went to Graham for help. And, happy 
to say, the schoolmaster was always willing 
to assist him. 

Later in his career Lincoln received ap- 
pointment as surveyor in the county —a job 
for which he had absolutely no preparation 
It was then that he turned completely to 
Graham for help. 

Obtaining some standard texts in the field 
of mathematics and surveying, the two men 
studied the subject. As later reported by 
members of the Graham family, many times 
when they would awake at midnight, the two 
men would still be at work. 





The Lincoln-Berry store at New Salem 
as restored one hundred years later is 
a simple weather-boarded structure. 
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By dint of studying day and night and 
with the assistance of the schoolmaster, Lin- 
coln, in less than six weeks time mastered 
enough of surveying to take over his new 
duties. 

All this diligence and success at his studies 
caused the residents of New Salem to marvel 
at Lincoln’s mental aptitude. 

In later years Mentor Graham was to tell 
Herndon, Lincoln’s most intimate biographer, 
that in his 45 years of teaching he had 
never seen anyone as quick and apt as Lin- 
coln, that he was the “most studious, dili- 
gent, straightforward young man in the pursuit 
of knowledge and literature than any among 
five thousand I have taught in schools.” 

The two men were to remain friends 
throughout life, although sometime later 
Lawyer Lincoln was forced to bring suit 
against his former teacher. It appears to have 
been a friendly suit, as the record shows that 
the defendant appeared in person and con- 
fessed judgment for the principal and interest 
due on the $100 note involved. 

Mentor Graham came to New Salem from 
Kentucky. During Lincoln’s time there, Gra- 
ham lived in a brick house west of the vil- 
lage. He taught at the New Salem school- 
house and thereafter for a period of nearly 
50 years at many different schools in Menard 
County. 

Outside of an elementary knowledge of 
the three R’s he, like Lincoln, was self- 
educated, having assistance from an uncle, 
who was a Baptist minister with a very good 
library for those days, to which young Mentor 
had access. 

Of his personal characteristics, one his- 
torian has this to say: “He (Mentor Graham) 
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School and meeting house at Lincoln’s New Salem. 


The reconstructed Mentor Graham School at Lincoln’s New Salem as it appears today. 
The present building is a restoration based on the type of school buildings prevalent in 
the 1830's. It is, however, located on the exact site of the original Mentor Graham school. 

It is the roughest and most poorly constructed type of building (indicating its early 
erection) of the New Salem restoration. Note: the shakes are held down by means of poles 


and the logs have not been adzed. 


The approximate dimension of the building is 18 by 16 ft. Inside there are rough, half- 
log, peg-legged benches of two sizes —big and little. In lieu of desks, shelves were built 
for writing, pegs provided for coats and hats. A rough schoolmaster’s table completes 


the furnishings. 


The story goes that the men of the community erected the original building at a cabin- 
raising in one day's time and that Mentor Graham — the first and only (?) schoolmaster 
in the building — completed it himself; sawing out the openings and doing the “‘chinking.” 





was a man of strong prejudices and if he 
liked a pupil was blind to his faults. If he 
disliked a pupil he could see little good in 
him. He did not spoil many children, how- 
ever, by sparing the rod. It is said that he 
rarely smiled and was never known to laugh 
heartily — that he was devoid of any sense 
of humor.” 

The school at New Salem taught by Mentor 
Graham was a subscription school. Tax-sup- 
ported schools were not known in pioneer 
Illinois. 

A statement submitted by Graham to a 
head of a family shows that his subscription 
rates ranged from 30 to 85 cents a month for 
each pupil, evidently depending on the child’s 
age. Five cents per pupil was his rate by the 
day. 

No doubt that a considerable portion of 
Graham’s time was spent in making or mend- 
ing goose quills, as the pens were all of that 
type. The typical teacher of Graham’s time al- 
ways carried a half dozen quills behind his ear. 

The books were old English readers or the 
testament. In arithmetic the pupils hardly 
ever got past the single rule of three. Accord- 
ing to one of his former pupils, “Grammar 
was a dead language for a number of years 
till the advent of Mentor Graham in the 
country.” 

Graham lived until the year 1884, reaching 
the age of 84 years. 


For the uninformed the story of New Salem 
village is, indeed, interesting. 

The village was founded in 1828 by James 
Rutledge and John Camron, millwrights, who 
erected a combination saw and grist mill on 
the Sangamon River. On the bluff above, 
they built their homes and later laid out 
town lots and began to sell them. 

The mill was a success from the first, and 
soon there grew up a cluster of houses, shops, 
and stores on the bluff above. The village 
was never large, at the most 15 or 20 cabins 
It was a commercial center and nearly all 
the townspeople were connected in some way 
with serving the neighboring settlers. At the 
most there were from 100 to 110 people liv- 
ing there. 

The six years that Lincoln spent in New 
Salem almost completely encompass the 
town’s brief history. It was growing and 
thriving when Lincoln came there in 1831, 
but in 1839, just two years after he left for 
Springfield to continue his career in law 
and politics, the county seat was estab- 
lished at Petersburg just two miles away 
Thereafter New Salem became an abandoned 
village. 

Lincoln’s education — most of it from his 
own efforts — really took place while he lived 
in New Salem. It was from his friends and 
neighbors there that historians attribute his 
keen insight of people, their folkways, and 
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his development of understanding them and 
getting along with them. 

As the Lincoln fame and legends grew, 
following his life of later years, there came 
a growing appreciation of the part that this 
pioneer Illinois village had in the making of 
that great character. From time to time there 
were sporadic movements for the restoration 
of the village. These efforts were climaxed 
in 1931 when the first appropriations were 
made by the Illinois State Legislature for the 
restoration of the village as a state park. 

The work has progressed steadily since 
1932— when the first building was re. 
erected. Today, the job is nearly completed, 

Great care has been taken to establish the 
authenticity of the restorations. The homes 
and buildings have been refurnished with 
genuine antiques of the period —all of them 
contributed by Lincoln admirers, many of 
them descendants of the original residents. 

Thus, New Salem exists again—a monu- 
ment to a great character, Lincoln: Yet, it is 
also a tribute to those people with whom he 
came in contact there. 

In some manner, all of the villagers con- 
tributed to the education of young Abe Lin- 
coln. None, however, did more than the 
village schoolmaster — Mentor Graham. 


+ — 


SCHOOLS, THE CITADELS OF DEMOCRACY 

Rex Putnam, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Salem, Ore., speaking on the subject, 
“Schools, the Citadels of Democracy,” pointed out 
that in this period of adjustment, there have been 
some significant developments in elementary and 
secondary education and in general school admin- 
istration which indicate that the schools are 
really the citadels of democracy. He said: “I 
believe that the schools, both public and private, 
and all levels, have proved themselves to be the 
real citadels of democracy in these precarious 
times. I have a deep conviction that the schools 
have given tremendous assistance, especially in 
this present critical period to the development 
and maintenance of a high type of morale among 
the people.” 

Commenting on the responsibilities and priv- 
ileges of citizenship, Mr. Putnam argued that 
the schools are the legally organized and publicly 
supported institutions developed for this purpose 
and hence must share the responsibility. Quoting 
at random from various sources he proved that 
the schools have really been citadels of democracy 
in the training of the younger generation. “Since 
the beginning of hostilities, it has been proved that 
the schools have risen to every occasion and 
every necessity in meeting the war demands and 
in defending their country. They have responded 
to scrap drives, bond and stamp sales, and every 
other type of activity requested by local, state, 
and federal authorities. No department or activ- 
ity has been free from major adjustments to meet 
wartime needs. They have provided increased 
offerings in preinduction courses and have placed 
special emphasis on mathematics, science, and 
English. In the war-production training program 
they have also showed their good work. Local 
school administrators, cooperating with the various 
state boards of vocational education, were respon- 
sible for organizing and administering these huge 
programs for training men and women, boys and 
girls, for producing tremendous amounts of wat 
materials of all types. The organizational and 
executive talent of school teachers and admin- 
istrators were called upon to help their country 
in a critical situation and they responded 
promptly and effectively. The schools were true 
citadels in meeting this need.” 
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(GUIDANCE FOR 1944 


Men must act. In times of war, however, 
the basis for choosing wisely and rationally 
is virtually destroyed. Fixed standards, stable 
values, enduring moral ideals have been shat- 
tered by the furious course of events. Changes, 
overwhelming in their consequences, assail 
us on all sides. No wonder the average man 
is bewildered, obsessed with anxiety concern- 
ing a future which is dark and unpredictable. 
He must live from day to day, trust to luck 
and hope for the best. He may be drafted; 
he may suffer serious hurt from inflationary 
tendencies; he may be forced out of busi- 
ness; Congress may conscript labor, and he 
may be compelled to give up his job and 
enter a war industry. Who can say what to- 
morrow holds in store for him? 

If the mature person is thus bedeviled, it 
is not difficult to imagine how youth, far 
more impressionable and not seasoned by ex- 
perience, react to these sudden vicissitudes of 
life. If at any time young people needed 
guidance, they do so now when their country 
is at war. If, despite the prospect of early 
induction into the armed forces, they are 
not given a chance to make the most of their 
opportunities and abilities, they are being de- 
frauded of their democratic birthright. It is 
the duty of the school counselor to make 
whatever provisions are necessary so that the 
young will not only understand the issues at 
stake in this struggle but how they can best 
play their part to win the war. For only by 
constructive social participation, by a feeling 
that they genuinely belong, by a positive rela- 
tion to reality, can they overcome the anxiety 
that besets them, the fear, the emotional in- 
securities, which war engenders. In this crisis, 
the counselor can give invaluable assistance 
by showing boys and girls that they can 
make the most of their life on one condition; 
namely, that they contribute their share, in 
equal cooperation with other Americans, to 
the goal of winning the war and constructing 
a lasting world peace. 


Building Morale 

Though the law to draft 18- and 19-year- 
olds is in force, there is time for the schools 
to do their work —their educational func- 
tion is more essential than before. The young 
need not only a comprehensive knowledge of 
international relations but also a down-to- 
earth conception of what the United Nations 
are fighting to achieve, the cause for which 
the young are being asked to risk their lives. 
The morale of boys should be high before 
they enter the army. It is entirely to the 
credit of high school youth that they are not 
inclined to shirk their duty. They are eager 
to serve. But the morale of a democratically 
nurtured youth should be based on more than 
the generous impulse of patriotism; it should 
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be rooted in understanding, born of serious 
reflection and inward conviction. Those who 
are approaching the age of induction should 
be made to realize what they are to face. 
They require competent advice and sym- 
pathetic guidance. They should be given a 
realistic understanding of what the armed 
forces stand urgently in need of and how 
they may best serve the common cause. 

In addition, there is the problem of curbing 
the feverish impatience of those bolder and 
more enterprising spirits who in this emer- 
gency look upon schooling as an obstacle, a 
waste of time; they wish to be quit of the 
classroom with its stuffy routine and join the 
Army or Navy immediately. That restive im- 
pulse must be dealt with tactfully. Weighty 
evidence must be furnished to show that they 
can help their country and themselves most 
by first finishing their schooling. To counter- 
act their desire to enlist, they should be given 
insight into the way the Selective Service 
Act operates and how the Army, for example, 
selects and places its personnel. It is im- 
portant for them to possess a knowledge of 
the various branches of the armed forces, how 
they function, what the educational and physi- 
cal requirements are, what steps must be 
taken before they can be enrolled. Let them 
study the personnel classification system of 
the Army; it will help to dissipate many un- 
certainties. Let them also be initiated into 
their legal rights and those of their parents 
under Selective Service; let them study the 
questionnaire forms. Let them know how the 
entire induction process works. Such knowl- 
edge will serve to make them aware that 
they are part of a great nation which func- 
tions democratically and protects the rights 
and interests of its citizens even in wartime. 


Complexity of Guidance Function 

Though the function of the counselor re- 
mains substantially unchanged—to advise 
and guide students so that he may contribute 
effectively to their happiness in life — his 
work is enormously complicated by the ad- 
vent of war. Whereas in peace the adolescent 
upon graduation can adjust himself to a fairly 
stable and predictable situation, in war there 
are few safe clues to a rational anticipation 
of the future. Everything depends on the 
fortunes of war: the number of men who 
have to be replaced annually, the decisions 
of the War Manpower Commission, the length 
of the war, the changing nature of the edu- 
cational opportunities the armed forces offer 
to the brighter and better qualified students. 

Since the educational requirements of the 
Army and Navy change from time to time, it 
is the duty of the counselor to keep abreast 
of the latest developments, securing the new- 
est information on the subject. Shall the 
young be encouraged to register for the 
Army’s Specialized Training Program for su- 
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pervised education in selected colleges? Here 
is a program originally intended for training 
in four fields: engineering, medicine, psychol- 
ogy, and foreign-area studies. Those wishing 
to apply should be told in advance what 
hurdles they must leap over before they will 
be accepted. 

Should students, on the contrary, be guided 
to prepare themselves for the V-12 program, 
which permits them to remain in the college 
of their choice and which has adopted a 
curriculum substantially similar to that fur- 
nished by the regular college course? Under 
this program, military training is subordinated 
to academic work. The V-12 program consists 
of eight terms of 16 weeks each and is open 
to high school graduates, 17 to 19 years of 
age, who can meet the educational require- 
ments. Those interested should be urged to 
consult the bulletin listing the specialized of- 
ferings. In addition, the War Department has 
recently worked out the plan for a new course 
of preinduction training whereby young men 
of 17 would be put in the Air Corps Enlisted 
Reserve. Those who enlist in this organiza- 
tion are urged to join their local Civil Air 
Patrol unit, which can give them valuable 
preinduction training. 


Wartime Curricular Revisions 

Slowly the high schools have been reorgan- 
izing the curriculum in order to have it yield 
the maximal value to the war effort. Tra- 
ditional subjects have been replaced by 
courses that are more useful for adjustment 
to immediate war needs. There is scarcely a 
high school which has not made some im- 
portant modification of its offerings, particu- 
larly in the technical fields. Courses are now 
given in mathematics, physics (with special 
emphasis on military and war problems), radio 
theory and radio operation, electricity, science, 
and aeronautics. These are not grudging con- 
cessions to the demands of the war; they cut 
deep and reflect a changed attitude toward 
the war and toward the problem of education. 
For the needs these curricular changes at- 
tempt to meet are urgent and far reaching. 
Since the young men who register for these 
courses will be drafted into the army when 
they reach the age of 18, it is vital that 
they be trained as thoroughly as possible in 
specialized fields that will render them useful 
to the armed forces. But it is only a time- 
bound vision which fails to see the value 
these courses will undoubtedly have for the 
postwar world. 

In cooperation with the administrative staff 
of the school, it is the counselor’s job to help 
students select those courses which best ac- 
cord with their needs, abilities, and interests. 
Whether or not they are mechanically fitted 
to enter a technical course in aviation, few, 
if any, students should be denied the oppor- 
tunity of studying airplane construction and 
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of gaining the realization that .it is the air- 
plane which has transformed this“coffflict into 
global war. Drafting, wartime mathematics, 
map making, the reading of weather reports 
and blueprints, radio theory — these are some 
of the preinduction courses that can pave the 
way for more specialized and efficient service 
in the armed forces. 


Education Versus the Wartime Job 

Equally vital for student welfare is the 
responsibility of the counselor to prevent the 
young from abandoning their studies and 
being sucked into the vortex of wartime in- 
dustry by the promise of high pay. Increas- 
ingly large numbers of boys and girls are 
leaving school to take jobs in war plants. 
Many others are engaged in part-time work 
which constitutes a serious drain on their 
strength. Here is a continuing challenge which 
the schools cannot afford to ignore. 

The figures speak for themselves. Accord- 
ing to a report issued by the National Child 
Labor Committee early in March, 1943, 580,- 
000 boys and girls 14 and 15 years old and 
2,200,000 of the ages 16 and 17 are working 
full or part time in industry and agriculture. 
In many areas the labor shortage is so acute 
that the competition for the labor power of 
boys and girls under 18 is unusually keen. 
There has been a pronounced downward trend 
in enrollment in the schools, and if the war 
goes on much longer the situation threatens 
to become worse. How many of the four mil- 
lion children who worked last summer re- 
turned to school in September? Under the 
inducement of high pay, how many of those 
who did come back will remain in school? In 
1943, as many as 17 states changed their 
laws to permit lowered or relaxed standards 
of employing the young. 


Proposed Remedies 

The counselor must do everything in his 
power to make the student realize what he 
is sacrificing in the future by yielding to the 
immediate temptation of high pay in a job 
that may leave him stranded after the war, 
unskilled and unemployed and only partially 
educated. A primary objective of the school 
must be to convince students that it is to 
their best interests and to the interest of 
the nation as a whole that they remain in 
school. By doing so, the students are manning 
their post on the home front and contributing 
their share to the war effort. For the United 
States will require of the coming generation 
not only literacy and intelligence but the 
saving quality of leadership. But the “back- 
to-school” campaign launched by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the Department of Labor 
and the United States Office of Education 
will achieve little if it is not actively sup- 
ported by school officials and by the leaders 
of the community. If the part-time work- 
study program is to be made permanent, and 
many communities have been compelled to 
adopt it, it is the clear responsibility of the 
guidance personnel to safeguard the educa- 
tional interests, the health, and the future 
welfare of the young. To cope with this 
problem, the board of education of New York 
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City has instituted a Co-operative Education 
program which will enable high school stu- 
dents to work one week and attend school 
the next. The plan is intended mainly for 
those students who would leave school if not 
afforded this work opportunity. This is one 
way the school authorities of that city hope 
to keep boys and girls in school during the 
war. It is incumbent on the school authorities 
of each community where a serious labor 
shortage exists to inaugurate a system of 
part-time schooling so that there will be har- 
monious cooperation between the school and 
business. If, despite all the efforts of the 
counselor, a student is lost to the school, 
educational authorities should, if possible, 
make available evening or extension school 
facilities. Specially worthy of note is the sug- 
gestion recently made by a committee of 
superintendents that educational counseling 
service be put on a 12-month basis, since 
many problems arise during the summer when 
the student has no one except his parents 
to turn to for advice. 


Guidance and Delinquency 

It is utopian to expect that the counselor 
can solve the problems of juvenile delin- 
quency. Parental supervision and control, 
religious instruction, adequate recreational fa- 
cilities in each community, the cooperation of 
social welfare agencies, the help of various 
youth organizations, an effective program of 
extracurricular activities: all these, if they 
work harmoniously in cooperation, may make 
some headway. Handicapped as the counselor 
is in his preventive and remedial efforts, he 
can do some good if he takes an interest in 
promoting the personality and social adjust- 
ments of the young in his charge. His first 
task is to get to know them intimately, their 


personal history, their difficulties at home and * 


in school, their major problems of adjust- 
ment. Burdensome as is the clerical labor 
involved, he should keep a cumulative record 
of each case, and single out for special atten- 
tion those students whose parents are both 
working and away from home. There has 
been an alarming rise in the rate of juvenile 
delinquency in many cities, and the guidance 
program of the school must do what it can 
to cope with this problem. Compulsory at- 
tendance laws must not be relaxed. 

In schools with a large enrollment it is a 
mistake for the counselor to attempt the 
guidance program alone. No matter how ca- 
pable and efficient he may be, he will dis- 
cover soon enough that it can’t be done. He 
must solicit the cooperation and utilize the 
ability of all the members of the faculty. The 
home-room teachers, if given sufficient time 
and constructive supervision, can make con- 
tributions of decided value to guidance. Dis- 
cussions of vital problems can be conducted 
within the home room (as well as within the 
subject classes) if the home-room period is 
made long enough for such activities. In this 
manner the work of the guidance program is 
publicized. Once this method is effectively put 
into operation, the counselor can delegate 
some of his duties to the home-room teachers. 
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In Conclusion 

The counselor can use both “group” and 
“individual” methods of guidance. Guidance 
by means of motion pictures, talks by mem- 
bers of the armed forces and by Selective 
Service officials, may be given during the as. 
sembly and at other convenient times. The 
counselor can call together the students for 
whom he is responsible and discuss with them 
as a group the problems that concern them 
personally. On the basis of these forums, 
preferably with small groups, the counselor 
is in a position to schedule private confer. 
ences with students. In order to confer the 
maximum benefit, the interview, like the 
home-room discussion, should be carefully 
planned. The counselor should acquaint him- 
self with the personal and scholastic history 
of each student to be interviewed, know some- 
thing about his temperament and outstanding 
interests, his ambitions and his leisure-time 
pursuits. Only by such knowledge, acquired 
in advance, can the counselor keep the inter- 
view from degenerating into a formal, non- 
committal routine. The student must be put 
at ease, made to feel that the counselor is a 
friend concerned over his welfare, and also 
is competent to offer good advice and a help- 
ing hand. Once mutual confidence has been 
established, there is little that the student 
will not confide: his fears and anxieties, his 
lack of faith in himself, his hopes for the 
future, his doubts about the advisability of 
continuing his education, his troubles at home. 
This gives the counselor the sought-for op- 
portunity to help students solve their own 
problems. 

It is not possible to outline here the kind 
of guidance program each school should in- 
stitute. Community differences, the number 
of teachers capable of undertaking guidance, 
the time allotted to the counselor for per- 
forming his exacting duties, the individual 
and collective needs of the students: all these 
factors and others complicate the problem of 
wartime guidance. Each school must solve 
its own problem in the light of its own needs. 
But whatever measures it adopts, this is the 
realization that should be constantly in mind: 
that education is culpably incomplete which 
fails to provide for the emotional, social, 
vocational, moral, and personality needs of 
students. If guidance is to be thoroughly ef- 
fective, it must be planned. Too much is at 
stake in this time of trouble to permit a policy 
of drift and improvisation. 





-_——— 


> Beloit, Wis. The board of education has 
taken over the city playground program, formerly 
carried on under the city council. Mr. C. V. 
Christensen, director of physical education, has 
been named director of recreation for the city. 

® Kansas City, Kans. The school board has 
made a revision of the insurance rates on school 
buildings, which has resulted in a refund of 
$2,000 on policies now in effect on buildings and 
equipment. In addition, a saving of from $600 to 
$700 will be made in renewals this year. Under 
a blanket policy of fire and extended coverage, 
the board now carries a total of $5,800,000 in in- 
surance. Of the total, coverage of $1,050,000 will 
expire every six months over a three-year period. 
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“| Planning a Combination Homemaking Room 

home. 

— For the Walter Colton School, Monterey, California’ 

ir Own 

e kind Florence E. Blazier, Ph.D.* 

uld in- 

number When the Walter Colton School of Mon- It was ff@@nd possible to use many of these must be provided with situations and experi- 

‘idance, terey, Calif., was remodeled, the homemaking data in@planning the Monterey homemaking ences essential for full natural development 

or per- teacher was asked to plan the arrangement of room. within the scope of his ability. The program 

lividual space and the equipment of the homemaking Since the final plans submitted by the in homemaking has been adapted to the con- 

ll these department. Seldom has a teacher had such homemaking teacher were found usable by ditions of the community. Some of these 

lem of an opportunity. Monterey had just completed the architect with very few changes and since conditions which have determined the cur- 

t solve a curriculum study, including a survey of the the department, in use for a year, is proving riculum are: the large number of children of 

1 needs. needs of the girls in the seventh- and eighth- very satisfactory, it is believed that a descrip- foreign-born parents, the low economic and 

; is the grade classes in homemaking. These studies, tion of the entire study will be valuable to cultural level of the homes, and the large 

1 mind; together with the six years of teaching experi- teachers, administrators, and architects. number of migratory families. Surveys show 

> which ence in the Monterey schools, fitted the home- The Monterey school system is based upon that the seventh- and eighth-grade girls carry 

social, making teacher to undertake the needed re- the underlying philosophy that every child on all types of housework at home. These 
eeds of search. An unusually cooperative principal, factors make it imperative that the home- 
thly ef- and a sympathetic superintendent and archi- making department teach American ways of 
ch is at tect encouraged the studies. living. 

a policy At the time the homemaking teacher was The planning of a homemaking room has 
carrying on graduate work in the home eco- become more complicated as the scope of the 
nomics education department at Oregon State curriculum has increased. Until recently, home 
College. Five studies dealing with equipment economics was restricted mainly to cooking 

ion has problems had been completed at the college.* and sewing, but today instruction in this de- 

formerly —- partment includes a wide range of activities 
fo oo 7The research upon which this paper is based and the related to home and family life — the respon- 
ion, has drawings were part of a master’s dissertation prepared sibilities of the family members to themselves 

e city. by Maurine Vander Griend at Oregon State College. The ont : 

yard has architect used the findings in laying out the room and and to each other, health and nutrition, social 

n school in planning the built-in and movable furniture. The problems, child care and training, selection 

fund of an ga were taken under Miss Vander Griend’s and care of clothing, as well as the essential 

cor *The author, who is head of the home economics edu- skills. These cooperate in the single purpose 

r. Under ag — ee ae bape Peege of helping to improve the individual’s under- 

coverage, "The thesis of Miss Vander Griend and the theses standing of family life, increasing his knowl- 

00 in in- numbered S, 6, 7, and 8 under the bibliography were edge and helping him find happiness and sat- 

000 will completed in the home economics education department 


r period. 





at Oregon State College. 


The housekeeping corner. 


isfaction in the everyday relationships of life. 
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The unit kitchen. 
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The first step in making the preliminary 
plans for a homemaking department, namely, 
surveying the needs of the girls and planning 
units of study, was a part of the larger cur- 
riculum study of the Monterey schools. 

The second step was that of deciding on 
the method of teaching to be used, because 
the method to be followed largely determines 
the desirable arrangement of the room and 
the amount of equipment to be used in a 
class. In the Walter Colton school it was 
decided to use a plan in which various actiy- 
ities may be carried on simultaneously. For 
example, in a class of twenty girls, one group 
of four girls might be washing and ironing 
in the laundry, a second group cleaning the 
living room, while the remaining twelve in 
groups of four might be preparing meals. For 
this plan of organization a room often re- 
ferred to as an apartment-type or combina- 
tion room is arranged, which has the ad- 
vantages of the laboratory plus those of the 
informal atmosphere of the apartment. 

In planning the layout of the combination 
room it was first necessary to determine the 
kind and number of work centers which would 
meet the purposes for which the room was 
intended. This was developed from a study of 
activities planned for the course of study. It 
seemed that four work centers—a_ living 
room, a laundry, a foods area, and a clothing 
area— would be adequate. Desirable char- 
acteristics of each center were then listed, 
and each activity was assigned to a tentative 
location within one of the four centers. 


Specifications for Work Centers 
After a tentative layout had been planned, 
the next step was to make detailed plans 
for the specific work areas and for storage 
facilities, keeping in mind the following ob- 
jectives : 
1. Working conditions of the student: pro- 
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. glasses 

. fruit glasses 
. fruit dishes 
. cereal bowls 
. creamer 

. sugar bowl 

. custard cups 


Cabinet A. 


10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 


. luncheon plates 
. salad plates 


platter 
pie tin 


cups and saucers 
vegetable bowl 
casserole 


15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 


baking pan 
muffin tin 
utility tray 
mixing bowls 
salt shakers 
cannisters 
flour sifter 


Cabinet B. 


. double boile: 
. frying pan 
Saucepan 

. cake rack 

. dish pan 

. sink strainer 
soap dish 
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yide for posture, comfort, freedom from inter- 
ference and time economy. 

2. Economy in equipment of room: keep 
the amount of cabinet space at a minimum 
and the fittings as simple as possible. 

3. Supervision of teacher: arrange the en- 
tire room to make supervision effective. 





She/ves 


/B° wide 





Storage cabinet for general cooking utensils. 


1, cheese grater 16. jello ring molds 
2. individual jello molds 17. grater (set) 
3. small empty jars 18. colander 

4. lemon reamer 19. baking pans 
5. orange reamer 20. steamer 

6. mixing bowls (3 qt.) 21. coffee pot 

7. mixing bowls (2 qt.) 22. double skillet 
8. double boiler 23. teakettle 

9. cake tins 24. metal fork 

10. cookie sheets 25. metal spoon 
11. pie tins 26. slotted spoon 
12. muffin tins 27. turner 

13. frying pan 28. pastry brush 
14. flour sifter 29. kitchen shears 
15. saucepan 30. ladle 


PARING KNIFE 
SLICING KNIFE 
SPATULA (23°) 
SPATULA (4°) 
TABLESPOONS 
RUBBER SCRAPER 
BLENDER 
COOKIE CUTTER 
TEASPOONS 
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DRAWER-2 
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The following are the steps by which speci- 
fications were determined. 

1. An outline was made of typical lessons 
to be taught in connection with each activity, 
including the processes used and the equip- 
ment needed. 

2. Recommended standards for the space 
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PLATES 
CUPS 


SAUCERS 
SOUP BOWLS 


GRAVY BOWL 
TEA POT 
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34. butcher knife 

35. French knife 

36. paring knives 

37. candy thermometer 
38. meat thermometer 
39. nut cracker 

40. butter spades 

41. meat grinder 

42. can opener 

43. grapefruit knife 
44. melon cutter 

45. cookie cutters 
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MEASURING CUPS 
ROTARY EGG BEATER 
ROLLING PIN 
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WATER PITCHER 


COCKTAIL CUPS 
SALT AND PEPPER 
LUNCHEON PLATES 
SALAD PLATES 
BREAD AND BUTTER 


DINNER PLATES 
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allowances for each activity and for the stor- 
age areas were adapted to meet the needs 
of each particular situation. Where there were 
no recommendations for certain standards, 
these were determined by experimentation. 

3. A summary was made of the dimensions 
of equipment, such as sewing machines and 
stoves, which must be purchased from com- 
mercial sources. 

4. The last step was the determination of 
the unit measures needed in the designing of 
cabinets. The maximum measurements of the 
pieces of equipment to be stored were re- 


ROUND SERVING TRAYS 
OBLONG TRAYS 


VEGETABLE DISHES 
CREAMER ANO SUGAR 


CANDLE HOLDERS, ETC. 
SILVER CHEST 


Storage cabinet for china, glassware, and silver 


for guest meals. 





-—99—0f 
Inset -2 x 
Scale I°=/+O0' 1 KNIVES PARING KNIFE 
2 FORKS SLICING KNIFE 
3 SOUP SPOONS CASE KNIFE 
31. potato masher 4 SALAD FORKS SPATULA (2% ) 
32. wire whisk 5 TEASPOONS SPATULA (4°) 
33. bread knife 6 SERVING SPOONS 
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SET OF METAL. 
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Layout of drawers in unit kitchen. 
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The unit kitchen would be an ideal home kitchen. The food-storage cabinet. 


The 
corded. Each piece was then assigned to an 





appropriate work center. 








are 31 it 
The Unit Kitchens from a | 
In order to make clear the planning of Bennett 
. each work center, the detailed specifications Study \ 
for the unit kitchens are included here. 5, 8). I 
In addition to the objectives for all units, at the h 
the following belong specifically to the unit — 
kitchens: First, provision is made for serving Sink. 
foods in everyday family situations. Second, two = 
providing for serving food to a large num- height : 
ber of guests, such as groups of faculty mem- eons 80 
bers or parents. — = 
According to the O'Reilly study (7), unit the clas 
kitchens for four girls are preferred as the is to be 
most suitable type of work center. The U- on a le 
shaped kitchen was selected as an efficient use for 
type. Each part of the kitchen was arranged sie 
from the standpoint of economy, efficiency, h mt - 
and appearance: the drawers in tiers, the meats 
shelving continuous, and the sink at the end cided to 
where it could serve all four girls. The stove expectat 
was placed at the end to allow for free cir- 7 pla 
culation of air and to spread the activity of the ae 
the girls. lected 
Size of unit kitchen. The space required stituted 
for one unit kitchen consists of adequate work Cabi 
space for four girls, together with storage — 
facilities for necessary equipment. From An- confinec 
derson’s study (5) it may be concluded that _—. : 
the minimum desirable distance between two . oo 
counters of a U-shaped unit kitchen should oe 
be 5 feet, and that the minimum desirable ana 
length of table or counter space for two girls a 
working side by side should be 60 inches. 
Assuming that the width of the counter is goed 
24 inches, the minimum desirable size of one a - 
unit kitchen would be 9 feet by 7 feet, or oetsethy 
63 square feet. The space allowed for unit the rtm 
kitchens in the tentative plan provided space that ad 


for three unit kitchens of this size. in the | 
The sewing tables may be enlarged for “big” work. Height of work center. The work counters the —A 
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The dryer is large and efficient. 


are 31 inches high. This measure was derived 
from a study of all available data, including 
Bennett (1), the Bureau of Home Economics 
Study (2), and the Oregon Studies (3, 4, 
5, 8). In order to provide for shorter girls 
at the height of 29.5 inches, additional work- 
ing space is provided by a pull-out board. 

Sink. In planning a sink in a kitchen the 
two major problems to be considered are 
height and placement. According to Ander- 
son’s study the rim of a sink 24 inches or 
more in length should be 37.5 inches from 
the classroom floor if the floor of the sink 
is to be used for dishwashing. A work counter 
on a level with a sink rim is too high for 
use for processes such as beating and mixing, 
although satisfactory for temporary storage. 

In order to avoid two different working 
heights in the same unit kitchen it was de- 
cided to use a catch-basin type sink with the 
expectation that dishes would be washed in a 
pan placed on the worktable. 

Stove. To bring the stove top level with 
the adjoining work center, a stove was se- 
lected in which a narrow base could be sub- 
stituted for the higher standard base. 

Cabinets. The work of the kitchen was 
confined to the preparation and serving of 
meals, cleaning away and washing of dishes. 
In order to determine a minimum list of 
utensils needed to carry on this work in the 
kitchen a list of recipes of all dishes to be 
prepared was compiled with the utensils 
needed for preparing and serving and the fre- 
quency of use of each. 

This list was checked with the standard 
Set of utensils for the homemaking laboratory 
devised by Dougherty (6). The differences in 
the two lists were so slight that it was obvious 
that adequate storage for the utensils needed 
in the Monterey setup would be adequate for 
the Dougherty standard set. 
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Finally the utensils were divided into those 
needed in the unit kitchen and those to be 
used less frequently and stored elsewhere. 
The minimum space necessary for storage 
was determined on the basis of measurement 
with a two-inch allowance between articles 
for handling. Plates, kettles, bowls, and simi- 
lar articles were nested if they were dupli- 
cated or used together. Otherwise the articles 
were stored singly. Each article was then 
assigned to a specific space. It was deter- 
mined by experimentation that sufficient stor- 
age space for these would be provided by 
two sections of drawers, one on either end 
of the U, together with 15 feet of shelving. 

Tables. It is evident in the study made by 
O’Reilly (7) that homemaking educators be- 
lieve it necessary to provide equipment for 
meal service for the family group. The study 
indicated that a table and chair for every 
group in close proximity to the work area 
are desirable. 

It was found that small tables 3 feet by 4 
feet will be most satisfactory for meal serv- 
ice in each of the three unit kitchens. Ac- 
cording to Anderson’s study (5), the height 
of 25 inches for a table used for eating is 
suitable to the sitting height of the average 
student. The chairs to be used with this table 
are 16 inches high. 

Dishes, flatware, and linen. It seemed de- 
sirable to plan storage for service for six, 
as the girls will very often invite another 
member of the class to be their guest. The 
original plan included cabinets over the sink 
for the storage of china. When the cabinet 
space was studied, it was found that with one 
additional shelf below the work counter, ade- 
quate storage could be found for the china, 
thus eliminating the cost of the proposed 
cabinets above the sink and giving more space 
directly over the sink. 





are stored in a handy cabinet. 








Flower arrangement is taught. 


Additional Storage Convenient to 
Centers Used for Meal Preparation and 
Service 
In addition to the storage space in each 
work unit, storage space was provided for 
staple food supplies, perishable food supplies, 
dishes, glassware, silver, linens, large cook- 

ing utensils, and pupils’ aprons. 

Food supplies. The storage space required 
for food supplies was based upon a check 
of the food purchased during the past four 
years. This food storage was planned in three 
units: a refrigerator for perishable foods, a 
cabinet for staple groceries, and an antproof 
cooler. These are placed adjacent to the large 
unit kitchen. 

Storage of china and flatware for guest 
meals. The girls of Monterey have many op- 
portunities to serve light refreshments and 
meals for guests. The number served ranges 
from 6 to 20 persons for luncheons or din- 
ners and 25 to 75 persons for tea. Assuming 
the use of the cafeteria equipment for the 
large numbers served, it seemed desirable to 
plan storage for dishes and flatware for 24 
people, with an additional 12 cups, salad 
plates, salad forks, and spoons for tea serv- 
ice. Provision for storing this equipment is 
made in a tall cabinet. 

The other work centers were planned in 
the same way. Lack of space makes it im- 
possible to enumerate the complete details 
for each, but a summary of each work center 
will give some idea of the plan. 


The Laundry 
An alcove 14 feet by 14 feet adjacent to 
the unit kitchens was selected as the area 
most suitable for the activities to be carried 
on in the laundry. Three divisions were found 
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The living-room area is actually used by the classes. 


necessary: washing, ironing, and auxiliary 
work centers. In the washing center, the space 
needed to be planned for a washing machine, 
tubs, a drier, and a service table. 

For the ironing center provision was made 
for the storage and use of two portable iron- 
ing boards. In the auxiliary work center pro- 
vision for flower arrangement was made. For 
this a work counter and a storage cabinet 
for vases were needed. 





Laundry work is done with home-type 
machines. 


The Clothing Area 

It is recognized that in the average home 
equipment for sewing is frequently inadequate 
as to type and arrangement. The school car- 
ries a definite responsibility for setting an 
example which can be carried over into the 
home as a means of increasing efficiency in 
the making of new garments as well as the 
care of old. 

To plan adequately the space needed for 
sewing activities, a list of the kind and 
amount of equipment, space required for the 
use of this equipment, and adequate storage 
facilities were made. 

The articles to be used and stored for 
which space was required were sewing ma- 
chines, tables for sewing and tote trays, irons 
and ironing boards. and a mirror. Additional 
storage was needed for unfinished garments 
and for sewing supplies. 


The Living Room 
One end of the homemaking room was used 
for discussions and the practice of social 
relationships. Simple living room furniture 
made it attractive and usable. 


General Storage 

Careful arrangement of storage space is 
important because homemaking rooms and 
equipment are used continually by a large 
number of different individuals. The storage 
facilities in each area were made as com- 
plete as possible. 

The procedure used in planning these stor- 
age areas is similar to that used in planning 


for storage facilities pertaining to the major 
activities. 

The cabinets designed for general storage 
were needed for the storage of home nursing, 
health and child development equipment, for 
cleaning equipment and supplies, for screens, 
books, magazines, and other teaching mate- 
rials. 
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A War and a Postwar Problem Solved 








How Teacher Shortages Are Being Met 


The extent of the task of meeting wartime 
teacher shortages is shown in a nationwide 
study made by the U. S. Office of Education 
October 1, 1943. Returns indicate that there 
are more than 7700 classrooms that have no 
teachers. Some 57,000 persons who cannot 
meet the regular requirements for teachers’ 
certificates hold war emergency permits. There 
are 170,000 positions with new teachers, one 
position in every five having been vacated 
last year. 

The shortage has developed with great 
rapidity. Just before Pearl Harbor, nation- 
wide studies showed not over 1000 vacant 
classrooms; a teacher turnover rate about one 
half as large as at present; and only about 
2300 teachers who held emergency permits 
to teach. 

The reasons why men teachers are leaving 
their positions and the percentage leaving for 
each reason are as follows: entered armed 
forces, 39; other teaching jobs, 26; war in- 
dustries job, 15; federal, state, or local gov- 
ernment, 9; not re-employed, 3; retired (age, 
etc.), 2; and other reasons, 6. For women 
teachers, the reasons and per cents were: 
entered other teaching positions, 34; married, 
15; entered war industries job, 11; govern- 
ment position, 8; not re-employed, 7; retired 
(age, etc.), 6; entered military service, 5; and 
other reasons, 14. With the exception of en- 
trance into the armed forces (men) and mar- 
riage (women), the primary underlying reason 
why teachers as a group left their positions 
was to secure higher salaries. 

The extent and nature of the shortages, and 
the methods used to meet them, vary greatly 
among the 117,000 separate school districts 
throughout the country, and among the grades 
and subjects within these districts. The great- 
est losses are in the war-related high school 
subjects in which men teachers are to be 
found in greatest numbers; and in rural 
schools where low salaries prevail. The aver- 
age teacher turnover rate is more than twice 
as great in rural schools as in city school 
systems. 


Methods Used by Local School Officers 

The only method of alleviating shortages 
used by more than three quarters of the local 
school officers reporting in October, 1943, is 
to increase teachers’ salaries. This method was 
reported by 83 per cent of the local school 
superintendents. It is the most effective, as 
well as the most frequently used of all meth- 
ods, and probably the most desirable one from 
the long-range viewpoint of the welfare of 
pupils and teachers. Raises were modest, how- 
ever. According to the National Education 
Association, 30 teachers in every 100 are still 
paid less than $1,200 annually, and 5 teachers 
in every 100, less than $600. Teachers’ sal- 
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aries on an average have increased probably 
no more than 15 per cent since the war began, 
in contrast to an increase of more than 20 per 
cent in living costs, and of more than 50 per 
cent in farm and industrial wages. As in 
World War I, teachers are growing restive 
when they see school janitors enter war plants 
and earn more than some principals of schools, 
and see high school pupils earning more than 
teachers with degrees. 

Increases in salaries are being accompanied 
to decided advantage in many places by the 
improvement of working conditions in teach- 
ing. A feeling of contentment and security 
holds many teachers in their jobs, despite the 
lure of higher salaries elsewhere. The strength- 
ening of state and local retirement systems 
and the establishment of fair tenure provisions 
have been found to be of substantial ad- 
vantage in holding teachers in the profession. 
Other teacher-personnel practices that are of 
at least some help include the establishment 
of equitable practices governing promotions, 
sick leave, hours of work, and vacations. The 
promotion of the health and physical wel- 
fare of teachers has been found to reduce ab- 
sences somewhat. 

About 8 per cent of the superintendents 
requested the selective service deferment of 
one or more men teachers. The use of this 
method conceivably could be abused. On the 
other hand, if an irreplaceable and necessary 
man in an essential teaching field can make 
a greater contribution to the war effort, by 
preparing young men for the armed forces 
or war industry than he could in the armed 
forces, it is certainly in order for his em- 
ployers to request his deferment. As the 
country approaches its maximum war effort, 
however, it is more difficult to secure defer- 
ment of able-bodied young men than before. 
A helpful service that usually is not unwel- 
come to selective service local boards is to 
provide them with reliable information con- 
cerning the minimum man-power needs of 
the schools. 


Better Use of Sources Advised 


Not enough superintendents completely ex-. 


haust the supply of active and potential ap- 
plicants before they resort to the drastic 
method of lowering standards to meet the 
situation. Every superintendent has available 
the services of a number of college teacher- 
placement bureaus, of which there are prob- 
ably more than 1000 in the United States. 
One or more United States employment serv- 
ice offices may be available. There are at 
least 13 of these which provide state-wide 
teacher-placement services, and hundreds 
which provide local services. A score of the 
state departments of education, several state 
education associations, and more than 80 pri- 
vate teachers’ agencies conduct teacher-place- 
ment or registration services. The fact that 
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the sometimes lackadaisical and unsystematic 
methods used in peacetimes to secure teachers 
have failed in the emergency is insufficient 
reason for closed classrooms. Of more than 
7,400,000 persons 25 years of age or older in 
the United States who have attended college 
one or more years, hundreds of thousands 
could be recruited for emergency service in 
the schools. Many school employing officers 
might well survey their communities for for- 
mer teachers and college-trained persons par- 
tially prepared to teach. The names and ad- 
dresses of inactive certificated teachers can 
often be obtained from the state department. 
Local superintendents should ascertain the 
qualifications and willingness to teach of all 
such potential teachers, and hold the list in 
reserve against the day of need. Cities where 
shortages are least have usually taken care to 
keep the lists of eligible and substitute 
teachers replenished and up to date. In an- 
alyzing and utilizing the local sources of sup- 
ply, authorities can look for certificated per- 
sons who have left, or never entered, teaching; 
tradesmen who could teach vocational sub- 
jects; and qualified retired teachers. Many 
qualified persons need only a little encourage- 
ment to make known their interest in getting 
a teaching post. If large cities are near by, 
there may be surpluses of teachers in some 
of them. Some of these surplus teachers are 
inexperienced and can be induced to go to 
smaller places in order to secure experience 
in teaching. 

Forehanded superintendents and principals 
are taking careful inventories of the qualifica- 
tions of teachers who can be spared from 
classes with dwindling enrollments. It some- 
times happens that teachers have been as- 
signed to work in surplus teaching fields, who 
are partially or fully trained in shortage fields. 
In such cases, transfer to shortage fields with 
or without intensive training is possible; for 
example, from high schools with declining 
enrollments to junior high schools. Substitute 
and other part-time teachers can often be as- 
signed advantageously to full-time work. 


Lower Standards Increasing 


Most employers of teachers have been 
forced to lower their standards for selection, 
or at least to abolish requirements of doubt- 
ful value. In shortage subjects, there are no 
longer a half dozen or dozen applicants for 
every teaching position to be filled. In special 
and vocational fields employers are often 
lucky to have any choice at all. Despite the 
lowering of teachers’ qualifications because of 
shortages, however, there have been some in- 
direct gains through the very frequent break- 
down of discriminations against applicants 
because of their marital status, religion, and 
place of residence. There is still a dwindling 
number of school boards that avoid the em- 
ployment of married women; but most su- 
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perintendents agree that it is fortunate for 
the schools that there is still a considerable 
number of married women ex-teachers still 
available for service. 

The replacement of men teachers with wom- 
en teachers was reported by 40 per cent of 
the superintendents. In emergencies such re- 
placement is possible in almost every subject. 
Employers are glad to get qualified women 
teachers of physics, chemistry, and mathe- 
matics, and now regret that women have 
avoided these fields somewhat in the past. 
Even in physical education for boys, it has 
been found that qualified women teachers 
can do much of the work formerly done by 
men. In the colleges, which have been tradi- 
tional strongholds for men teachers, the num- 
ber of women teachers has been increasing 
slightly, despite a 10 per cent decrease last 
year in the number of men faculty members. 

The employment of inexperienced teachers 
in cities is increasing rapidly. Many city 
school systems are abandoning the require- 
ment of one or two years of experience as a 
prerequisite for employment. Since more than 
80,000 new teachers are annually “broken in” 
during normal times, no unique change in the 
national situation is occasioned by increasing 
the number somewhat. 

Resignations of teachers during the school 
year are definitely on the increase. Some 
school boards are generous in their release 
of teachers under contract who can improve 
their positions markedly; others ordinarily 
refuse such releases. Loss of retirement privi- 
leges, upon resignation, influences some 
teachers to remain on the job. 

Fewer teachers are being discharged for 
arbitrary or trivial reasons than formerly. 
One teacher in every 15 who are lost loses 
his position because he is not re-employed. 
School officers are rarely sure nowadays when 
they can improve their staffs by changing 
teachers. The transfer of failing teachers to 
other positions in the schools often has a 
happy outcome for all concerned, giving proof 
repeatedly that a teacher’s working environ- 
ment is an important factor in his success. 
In some cities former teachers in the system 
are being sought and invited to return. 


Old Teachers Re-employed 


Recalling retired teachers, and holding 
teachers in service past the retirement age, 
are together reported by 21 per cent of the 
superintendents. Such methods are eminently 
sensible when available elderly teachers have 
retained a good measure of their physical and 
mental vigor. Often excellent teachers are se- 
cured whose retirement was unnecessary. In 
any case, teachers who have taught success- 
fully for the better part of a lifetime usually 
have qualifications that compensate to a con- 
siderable degree for their weaknesses. 

More than one third of the superintendents 
are meeting shortages by employing teachers 
from other school systems. From the profes- 
sional viewpoint, this is an approved prac- 
tice if the teachers are surplus in their origi- 
nal locations, or if they can perform broader 
or more effective services in their new posi- 
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tions. Too often these considerations are sec- 
ondary; the teachers are merely “pirated.” 
Since low-salaried village and rural schools 
are subject to the competition both of in- 
dustry and of wealthier school systems, their 
losses are unduly heavy. Conditions that are 
merely vexatious to city school officers are 
sometimes disastrous for rural schools. “Thou 
shalt not covet thy neighbor’s teachers” has 
been suggested as a new commandment for 
some city school superintendents. 

Administrative adjustments are frequently 
undertaken whereby the remaining teachers 
take up the work left by those who resign. 
These adjustments are helpful only if in- 
telligently planned; if overdone, they defeat 
their own purpose. For example, the con- 
solidation of small rural schools, which has 
increased considerably despite transportation 
difficulties, usually results in definite educa- 
tional gains; but the closing of needed schools 
and classrooms, which probably should not 
be included as a means of “meeting” the 
teacher shortage, is often disastrous. Although 
a good defense can be made for the elimina- 
tion of curriculum “deadwood” and the 
streamlining of courses and curriculums, these 
methods are not often reported. 

Increase of class size, reported by 16 per 
cent of the superintendents, is to be defended 
if classes are not made unduly large. Un- 
fortunately, overloading of teachers and con- 
sequent loss of service to individual pupils 
is a common complaint. Other devices which 
have been tried with varying degrees of suc- 
cess include lengthening of school week to 
6 days, elimination of holidays, lengthening 
the school year to 12 months, use of “circuit” 
or itinerant teachers in special subjects, oper- 
ating on two shifts, use of tradesmen and 
other workers part time who are skilled in 
some special field, alteration of courses, and 
the like. The use of older students as mon- 
itors or assistants is being revived in some 
places. The recalling of teachers on sabbati- 
cal leave was proposed in one city. State 
school officers in at least one state have pro- 
posed that principals and superintendents in 
small schools and school systems do more 
teaching. 

The schools are fortunate in having so many 
married women ex-teachers available for serv- 
ice during the emergency. Since Pearl Harbor, 
these women have kept thousands of class- 
rooms from closing. More than half of the 


“superintendents reported that they employed 


married women this year as a method to meet 
the shortage of teachers. This method, and 
the raising of teachers’ salaries, were the only 
methods reported by more than half of the 
superintendents. The supply of married wom- 
en teachers is still considerable, since from 
15 to 20 per cent of all women teachers who 
leave their positions annually do so to get 
married. However, rather intensive recruiting 
efforts are necessary in most places to get 
these women back into teaching. Their male 
relatives are enjoying substantial earnings 
nowadays, and many different occupations and 
activities are competing strongly for the serv- 
ices of the women themselves. 
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The Big Job of Supervision 

The greatest job of supervision that has 
been faced by school administrators for a 
generation or more confronts them during 
the present war period. Increased supervisory 
services must be provided as the number of 
inexperienced and substandard teachers grows, 
There are approximately 132,000 persons 
teaching this year who were not in the schools 
last year; and an additional 37,600 experi- 
enced teachers are in new positions. The pro- 
vision by teacher-education institutions of a 
variety of in-service refresher and intensive 
courses is not nearly sufficient to meet the 
problem of the nationwide lowering of 
teachers’ qualifications, and the doubling of 
the number of teachers new to their positions, 

Not only must the actual amount of sv- 
pervision be increased, but supervisory tech- 
niques and methods must be adapted to meet 
the needs of diverse types of new teachers, 
Furthermore, much work must be done to 
adapt course content and instruction, and 
personal services of both new and old teachers, 
to meet war and postwar needs. 


Methods Used by State School Officers 

According to reports from 47 states in 
June, 1943, practically every state now issues 
war emergency permits or certificates. The 
supply of teachers can be increased almost 
indefinitely by this method, but at an in- 
creasing cost to the schools; hence permits 
should be issued only when absolutely neces- 
sary, and then under strictly controlled con- 
ditions. Regular certification requirements 
have not been changed materially in most 
states. 

Nearly half of the state legislatures in- 
creased the amounts of state aid for local 
school districts in 1942 or 1943. This action 
was noteworthy in the battle against teacher 
shortages. If state aid could be increased in 
amount and extended to other states, signifi- 
cant improvements in shortage conditions 
could be expected. 

Several states have moved to establish 
sound and equitable teacher-retirement sys- 
tems, or to strengthen the provisions of ex- 
isting plans. The strengthening of teacher 
tenure laws was also occasionally reported. 

State appropriations for teacher-education 
institutions fortunately were not cut in pro- 
portion to the losses in enrollments. Provisions 
of additional state scholarships for prospective 
teachers were not materially increased nor 
were student tuitions and fees cut materially, 
although there are strong arguments for such 
action. However, many states provide or en- 
courage the provision of refresher and sup- 
plementary short courses for teachers in serv- 
ice. 

Efforts to recruit additional teachers and 
prospective teachers were undertaken im 
nearly all states, through such means as the 
establishment of teacher registration or place- 
ment services; studying and publicizing 
teacher shortage, salary, and related facts; 
and conducting conferences of educators and 
laymen within the state to plan programs for 
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meeting shortages. There is evidence that 
widespread publicity of shortage conditions 
did much to awaken public interest and 
action in the home-front battle to protect 
the schools. 


Assistance by the Federal Government 

Only limited aid of a special nature is ex- 
tended by the Federal Government to assist 
in remedying teacher shortages. Several pro- 
posals for increasing the amount of federal 
assistance have been or are under considera- 
tion both by educational authorities and by 
federal agencies. 

In the engineering, science, and manage- 
ment war-training program, tuition-free short 
courses for teachers of physics and mathe- 
matics are given in residence or by corre- 
spondence in nearly 60 institutions of higher 
education. Such courses enrolled a cumulative 
total of nearly 7000 teachers to September 
30, 1943. In the past, teachers and prospec- 
tive teachers have been indirectly assisted to 
a certain extent through various federal pro- 
grams set up to serve college students in 
general, such as the Student War Loans pro- 
gram and the now discontinued student work 
program of the National Youth Administra- 
tion. Federal peacetime grants for vocational 
teacher-training purposes have not been in- 
creased to meet present emergency needs. The 
United States Employment Service offices lo- 
cated throughout the United States are of 
considerable assistance in the placement of 
teachers. The United States Office of Educa- 
tion and other governmental agencies have 
devoted considerable attention to the study 
and dissemination of information concerning 
teacher shortages, and of means for remedy- 
ing them. 


Assistance by Teacher-Education 
Institutions 

During the past three years, the teachers’ 
colleges and normal schools have lost about 
60 per cent of their civilian enrollments. The 
supply of men students has been greatly re- 
duced by selective service. The lack of in- 
centives for either men or women students 
to prepare for teaching is shown, however, not 
only by their failure to enter and remain in 
college, but also by their frequent failure to 
enter teaching after they have prepared for 
it. Substantial salary increases for teachers, 
more student aid, and greatly intensified re- 
cruiting efforts are all needed. 

Most teacher-education institutions have 
added refresher or supplementary courses in 
Summer or extension classes for bringing up 
to date or extending the preparation of mar- 
ried women ex-teachers and other qualified 
emergency instructors. Occasionally teachers 
in nonshortage fields are being retrained for 
work in shortage fields. 

Numerous administrative adjustments such 
as the acceleration of work by lengthening 
summer sessions and eliminating holidays have 
been made by the colleges. There has been a 
tendency to strengthen and extend the serv- 
ices of the college teacher-placement offices, 
and in some places interinstitutional co-ordi- 
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nation of placement services has been at- 
tempted. 

Increased efforts are being made to guide 
prospective teachers from surplus fields to 
shortage fields of preparation. Occasionally 
effort has been made to increase scholarship, 
self-help, and loan opportunities for prospec- 
tive teachers. Finally, an increasing number of 
colleges are now permitting selected seniors 
to complete their student teaching by salaried 
teaching in the public schools. 


Activities of Teachers and the 
General Public 

National, state, and local teachers’ organi- 
zations have assisted greatly in assembling 
and making known the facts about teacher 
shortages, in working for teacher salary legis- 
lation, and in bringing about better working 
conditions in the schools. Both these organi- 
zations and individual instructors have been 
helpful in recruiting prospective teachers and 
ex-teachers. Teachers now in service should 
be qualified to discover students who are 
promising material for the profession, and 
to encourage them to enter it. Guidance offi- 
cers also can serve by giving students the 
facts about teaching as a profession. Since 
the primary responsibility for the provision of 
schools and of teachers lies with the people 
and with their representatives in government, 
however, and not with the teachers them- 
selves, the teaching profession is justified in 
asking those who wish an education for the 
nation’s children to share the responsibility 
for securing the means for it. 

Lay leaders and citizens, generally, can do 
much to make teachers feel that their work 
in wartime is significant. Statements by high 
officers in government, local discussions of 
the teachers’ responsibilities in wartime, and 
the provision of the means for school serv- 
ices that contribute directly to the war effort 
are all helpful. Recognition of the importance 
of teaching expressed tangibly in increased 
salaries and better working conditions would 
be still more helpful. School districts in which 
lay leaders and school officers assist new 
teachers to find a satisfying place in the life 
of their communities are likely to suffer less 
from undue teacher turnover than other dis- 
tricts. 

Organizations such as the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women and the parent- 
teachers’ associations are performing very 
helpful services in some states by recruiting 
and registering college-trained persons for 
emergency service in the schools. Various lay 
organizations are assisting in the promotion 
of legislation designed to meet shortage con- 
ditions. 

Thousands of college-trained women have 
volunteered for emergency service in teaching. 
Additional thousands are needed for this es- 
sential national service. 

Newspapers and periodicals throughout the 
country have helped greatly in awakening 
the public to the seriousness of teacher short- 
ages. Wherever the patrons of schools have 
been made thoroughly aware of the situation, 
action has usually followed. The press has 
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been exceptionally effective in stimulating 
public interest in the teacher-shortage prob- 
lem. 

While action to meet the country’s number 
one teacher-personnel problem has been un- 
duly slow, there are encouraging signs of 
public concern over the damage to the 
schools. There is reason to believe that the 
public, if properly awakened, will not permit 
the battle on the home front for the preserva- 
tion of the public schools to be lost by default. 





TWO DISTRICT SCHOOL BOARDS 
COOPERATE IN SCHOOL PROGRAM 
R. H. Price, Ph.D." 


An innovation in cooperative school rela- 
tionships between two district school boards 
in Highland Park, Ill., was started during the 
school year 1942-43. Two elementary school 
districts, with two separate boards of educa- 
tion and two superintendents, are in operation 
in Highland Park. 

The two boards and the two superintend- 
ents, in the direction of greater cooperation 
were responsible for a survey, conducted last 
year by the Department of Education of the 
University of Chicago. The recommendations 
of the survey staff were studied in detail by 
the two boards and the faculties of both dis- 
tricts. A public meeting of the survey staff 
was called, to which the parents and other 
citizens of the community were invited. 

Under the leadership of the two superin- 
tendents and with the help of the survey staff, 
the faculties of the two districts have been 
carrying on a joint study program during the 
school year 1943-44. Problems raised by the 
survey and questions raised by the teachers 
have been carefully studied. Under the pro- 
gram, one general staff meeting is held once 
every two weeks, and small study groups hold 
meetings in alternate weeks. The general 
meetings have limited their attention to prob- 
lems of general interest. The small working 
committees disregard district lines, building 
lines, and grade lines. The chairman of each 
group is selected by teachers from the re- 
spective groups. Materials for the committees 
are furnished by the two districts and the 
University of Chicago. One joint exhibit of 
children’s work in Junior Red Cross has been 
held and additional exhibits are being planned. 

Highland Park school authorities have 
demonstrated that, in spite of legal and tradi- 
tional separation of the districts, school facul- 
ties can work together as a unit in solving 
many problems. The boards have already had 
a meeting of minds on some important prob- 
lems and will cooperate more closely on other 
problems in the near future. 


4Superintendent of Schools, District 107, Highland Park, 
Til. 


—_—_—___.._ 
POSTWAR PROGRAM 

Under a postwar education program drawn up 
by the New York Board of Regents, New York 
City will have four new two-year institutes of 
applied arts. The program calls for the construc- 
tion of new institutes of junior college grade in 
Manhattan, the Bronx, Brooklyn, and Queens 
Boroughs. The opening of these colleges will en- 
able thousands of additional secondary school 
graduates to receive a terminal education. 

The proposed institutes will emphasize semi- 
professional skills — such as training for the dis- 
tributive trades, for laboratory and technical 


assistants, specialized secretaries and junior en- 
gineers. 
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Faculty-Board Planning in 


Galva Community High School 
C. A. Weber, Ph.D. 


The passage of the teacher-tenure law in 
Illinois provides for continued contractual 
service status for a teacher after she has 
served a two-year probationary period. The 
passage of this law caused many boards of 
education to give serious attentipn to tbe 
problem of providing for the continued pro- 
fessional growth of staff members who ac- 
quired tenure. Furthermore, the legislature of 
the state has given boards of education a new 
power, namely, to require teachers to furnish 
evidence of continued professional growth. 

The board of education and the teaching 
staff of Galva Community High School, realiz- 
ing the importance of having a sound plan for 
promoting teacher growth and for presenting 
evidence of such growth, embarked upon a 
cooperative attack on the problem. The board, 
under the leadership of Attorney W. J. Curtis, 
president, and the teachers under the leader- 
ship of their elected chairman, Evelyn Waller, 
agreed that any program to encourage growth 
of teachers in service should be directly re- 
lated to the salary schedule. As a result, it 
was agreed to build a new salary schedule 
which would be linked inseparably with a 
program to encourage teacher growth and 
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which would provide for a means of evaluat- 
ing such growth. 

The teachers elected a committee to submit 
a proposal to the staff for their critical exam- 
ination and evaluation. Many hours were 
spent by members of the committee studying 
salary scheduling, research in the field of in- 
service education of teachers, and administra- 
tive devices used in other schools to solve the 
problems faced by the group. After six ses- 
sions a plan emerged which was presented to 
the staff for general discussion. All features of 
this first committee report had been unan- 
imously agreed upon by the committee before 
presentation. 

The teachers, after studying the proposal of 
the committee, met for a general discussion of 
the report. Several “hot” sessions resulted. 
There were differences of opinion, differences 
of interpretation and differences of philo- 
sophical points of view to be brought to focus 
before the group could come to common 
agreement. Sentence by sentence the report of 
the committee was bombarded, attacked, and 
reviewed. Finally, after three sessions of the 
staff the report was returned to the committee 
for revision with suggestions for such revision 


Board of Education, Galva, Illinois 
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adopted by unanimous vote of the entire staff. 

A second attack was launched by the com. 
mittee and a revised report was presented to 
the teachers, who, under the leadership of 
their chairman, Miss Waller, a teacher of his- 
tory, once again began their scrutiny and 
evaluation. Finally the staff agreed upon a 
plan after section by section, paragraph by 
paragraph adoption. 

The board of education had been kept con- 
tinuously informed of the procedures and had 
been supplied with each of the committee 
reports and with the revised plan made in the 
form of a proposal by the staff. In February, 
1943, the final report in the form of a recom- 
mendation by the staff to the board of edu- 
cation was mailed to every member of the 
board for his individual study. 

The board of education, in regular and 
special sessions, studied the proposal and re- 
quested further study by the staff with respect 
to certain items. As a result of this action 
teachers once more went to work, and at a 
later meeting revised recommendations were 
presented to the board. After careful consider- 
ation the board made a few minor changes 
and adopted the proposal. The final action of 
the board set up a salary schedule and a plan 
for promoting teacher growth. 

The salary schedule itself set forth min- 
imum and maximum salaries and provided for 
annual increments. It also provided for differ- 
ent salary payments for teachers with ad- 
vanced educational preparation, for teachers 
with special assignments, and for teachers 
with particularly valuable experience. This 





Drury Babcock (farmer); Elmer E. Leaf, secretary (home and loan); W. J. Curtis, presi- 
dent (lawyer); L. H. Best (manufacturer); Russell Everett (farmer). 
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section of the schedule followed the general 
pattern outlined in the most recent research 
studies examined by the teachers and by the 
board of education. However, a new feature 
was included which merits special attention. 

In the preamble of the schedule the follow- 
ing statement appears: 


In order to secure saiary increments as pro- 
vided in this scheduie a teacher must earn a 
minimum of 100 In-Service-Education Credits 
by participating in certain selected activities ap- 
pearing in section three of the schedule. Failure 
to earn 100 In-Service-Education Credits may 
be considered as sufficient cause for the dis- 
missal of a teacher on the grounds that said 
teacher failed to give satisfactory evidence of 
continued professional growth. 


Section three of the schedule provides for 
the earning of in-service-education credits in 
a large number of ways. Credits are allowed 
in numbers fixed by the schedule for summer 
study which contributes to the solution of 
problems which exist in the local school and 
which acquaint the teacher with recent de- 
velopments in educational practice and 
theory; for such study which acquaints the 
teacher with recent developments in the 
theory of learning; for such study which 
acquaints the teacher with techniques of cur- 
riculum development; for such study which 
acquaints the teacher with problems related 
to secondary education as a whole. Further- 
more, section three provides that credit for 
summer study which is unrelated to the prob- 
lems of the local school shall not count for 
in-service-education credit unless the teach- 
er can show that within a period of four years 
immediately past that he or she has presented 
evidence of having studied the problems 
stated. 

A table in section three provides for in- 
service-education credits for completing sem- 
inars offered by members of the staff; for 
holding conferences with 25 or more pupils, 
parents or laymen regarding educational prob- 
lems; for engaging in organized programs of 
evaluation of present practices within the 
school; for conducting research related to 
local school problems; for making community 
surveys; for carrying to completion some or- 
ganized educational experiment; for reading a 
specified number of magazine articles in pro- 
fessional journals; for reading specified num- 
bers of educational books; for engaging in 
committee work approved by the staff; for 
publishing magazine articles concerning the 
problems and activities of the school and 
other items, such as attending various types 
of professional meetings and conferences. 

One other interesting feature of the sched- 
ule is that it provides for sick leave as 
follows: 


The board of education will not deduct from 
the salary of a teacher who is absent due to 
illness or due to the death of his or her mother, 
father, brother, sister, spouse, child, or relative 
standing in place of one of those named unless 
the total amount of money expended by the 
board in one year for substitute teachers ex- 
ceeds the product of the number of teachers and 
ten dollars. If such expenditures do exceed the 
sum herein stated the excess shall be pro rated 
as a deduction against each teacher who was 
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absent for causes stated herein in the ratio of 
the number of days said teacher was absent for 
such causes to the total number of days of 
absence by all teachers for causes named herein. 


The plan for sick leave is not a new fea- - 


ture; it has been in operation for seven years 
and has been found to be highly satisfactory 
from every point of view. This plan for sick 
leave has been described elsewhere.* 

One other feature of importance appears in 
the joint plan and is outlined in the following 
quotation from the proposal adopted by the 
board of education: 


The board of education shall have the power 
to increase or decrease the salaries of all teach- 
ers on a systematic basis to make salaries con- 
form to economic conditions, provided that such 
change shall affect the salaries for one year 
only and provided further that such chafiges 


1See Weber, C. A., “Can Teachers Afford to Be Sick,” 
School Executive 63: 23-24; 1943, September. 
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made to conform with the economic situation 
shall in no wise affect the amounts of incre- 
ments provided for in the schedule. 

This clause guarantees that the board of edu- 
cation can retrench, if such is found to be nec- 
essary because of depressions and it guarantees 
the teacher that increases because of greatly 
increased costs of living can be granted. 


The board of education and the teaching 
staff of Galva Community High School have 
agreed to give the plan devised by our cooper- 
ative efforts a trial and we are sure that even 
though changes will doubtless be made, that 
we have grown tremendously by our efforts 
and that the final result- will make for a 
better educational program in Our school. As a 
result of our efforts every teacher’s salary was 
increased by at least $100 per year, and many 
teachers now have promise of increased sal- 
aries provided that they show satisfactory 
evidence of continued professional growth. 


Moline Schools Engage in 13-Point 


4 
rs 


The first steps in a postwar and long-time 
planning program have been taken by the 
Moline, Ill., board of education, and Superin- 
tendent Clyde Parker has been authorized to 
establish the professional and board commit- 
tees to begin several necessary studies. The 13 
specific fields of investigation are as follows: 

1. Postwar Planning Committee. A com- 
mittee made up of representatives from the 
board of education, the faculty, labor, man- 
agement, business, and other groups. This 
committee will give to the superintendent a 
cross-section view of community thinking on 
postwar educational activities and procedures. 

2. Co-ordination Program for all Branches 
of the System. The administrative staff and 
the supervisory staff are to be set up and so 
organized that there may be complete co- 
ordination of all branches of the system. 
Meetings will be called by the superintendent, 
and by definite planning of department heads, 
all duplicated services are to be eliminated 
and maximum efficiency is to be sought. All 
school programs will be correlated with com- 
munity activities working for the welfare of 
youth. 

3. Extended Educational Service. The Mo- 
line schools have an opportunity to make 
needed extensions in the extracurricular activ- 
ities of pupils and to extend the use of the 
school plant for the benefit of the adult com- 
munity. It appears advisable to have com- 
mittees from the schools cooperate with 
various community committees or groups to 
supplement efforts for community educational 
activities. Such committees might have charge 
of such cultural enterprises as bands, or- 
chestras, choruses, dramatics, and physical 
recreational programs during the summer 
months as well as during winter months. 

4. Development of Democratic Spirit 
Among Students. Every opportunity should 
be given youth to fit themselves into a scheme 
of democratic living within the institution of 
the schools. There should be many extracur- 
ricular activities through which boys and girls 
can learn to live democratically and to con- 
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duct activities democratically. Under proper 
guidance, students must be given responsibil- 
ities and be held accountable for the responsi- 
bilities given. 

5. Development of Educational Policies by 
Democratic Procedure. All teachers within 
the system must be given an opportunity to 
express themselves relative to the educational 
policies which are being developed from time 
to time. Six general committees have been set 
up in the recent past, including welfare, ethics, 
salaries, finance, and guidance. Other commit- 
tees will be set up to help plan the policies of 
the individual schools in the school district. 

6. Salary Schedule Study. This requires a 
committee which will spend considerable time 
in studying the current salary problem as it 
applies to teachers in the schools. They should 
study the possibility of a single schedule 
based on training and experience, and a type 
of schedule that will attract the best teachers 
that money can buy. It is necessary that 
teachers with the same training and experience 
be not discriminated against because of the 
grade level of instruction to which they have 
been assigned. 

7. In-Service Training for Teachers. The 
in-service training program for teachers must 
include building meetings which are well- 
planned programs, school visitation, extension 
courses, general faculty meetings, and general 
meetings where outside speakers on educa- 
tional subjects will be brought in to speak to 
teachers. 

8. Guidance Program. Such a _ program 
must include a guidance plan for children 
from the time they enter school until they 
have completed their education. It would in- 
clude a full testing program, accumulative 
record system for each child, and other per- 
sonal data pertinent in helping to counsel the 
child as he goes through the schools. This 
should include help for the child in choosing 
the best type of vocation for himself. 

9. Continuous Curriculum Revision. To 
keep a school system up to date at all times, 

(Concluded on page 68) 
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Board of Education, East Hartford, Connecticut 


Edgar Beaumont; Clara M. Moore, secretary; Edward J. Kenefick, chairman; Dr. 
John F. Fox, superintendent; Anna M. Blake. Standing, left to right: Carl W. Trewhella; Russell H. Gardner; 


Seated, left to right: 


James Johnston; William James; Dr. E. H. Truex. 





EAST HARTFORD FORMULATES 
POSTWAR PROGRAM 


The town of East Hartford, Conn., is being 
transformed from a tobacco-growing town into 
a highly industrialized aircraft production center. 
This new growth and added wealth have made 
it possible for public education to take many 
forward steps. The educational program has been 
revised in order to adapt it to the changing 
needs of the community and modern trends in 
education. A comprehensive survey of the schools 
was conducted during the past year under the 
leadership of the State Department of Education. 
This study, the first of its kind, was conducted 
with the aid of teachers, pupils, state experts, 
and more than 300 citizens. 

A broad postwar program is being formulated 
for the modernization of existing buildings, ac- 
quisition of school and playground sites, and the 
construction of new elementary and high schools. 
The building program, which is expected to cost 
between one and two million dollars, is being 
arranged under the direction of Dr. N. L. Engel- 
hardt of New York City. 

An extensive rehabilitation program, started a 
year ago, is being continued this year because 
of the shortage of schoolhousing. To relieve over- 
crowded conditions caused by the influx of more 
than a thousand pupils, the Federal Works 
Agency has provided two completely equipped 
elementary schools at no cost to the town. The 
local office of the Federal Housing Authority 
has turned over three community center build- 
ings for temporary school use. 

The board has employed Dr. Willard Elsbree 
of Columbia University to draft a new salary 
schedule for the 1944-45 school year. 

A nursery school, with facilities for 80 chil- 
dren of working mothers, has been opened. The 
building, designed especially for nursery school 
use, was provided, completely equipped, by 
FPHA. The latter has provided funds for the 
operation of the center, as well as an additional 
school, and three school-age centers yet to be 
opened. 

Thirty-two teachers last year and 42 teachers 
this year have brought a wealth of new ideas 
into the schools. In-service training courses have 
been offered for experienced teachers. A teachers’ 


guide and a report card system have been de- 
veloped as a result of the efforts of the ele- 
mentary school staff. A teachers’ council has 
been established, which advises with the super- 
intendent in the development and adoption of 
administrative devices. 

The industrial-arts program in the high school 
is in charge of a staff of four instructors, who 
offer courses in woodworking, metalwork, and 





printing. The preinduction courses in radio, elec- 
tricity, and aeronautics are considered the best 
in the state. New machines, costing several 
thousand dollars, have been installed in the 
office-practice department. The entire school pro- 
gram — both elementary and high school —has 
been enriched and adapted to the individual 
differences, the needs, and the interests of the 
pupils. 


Tenure for School Boards 
H. B. Mulford, Esq.’ 


Not only is tenure an issue in respect to 
teachers; there is such a thing as too rapid 
turn-over of experienced school-board mem- 
bers. Especially in times like the present, 
when experience of any sort is at a premium, 
school administration, in order to preserve 
good policies and to function under stress, 
needs all parties concerned in education to 
give full consideration to relatively long terms 
of school-board tenure, with periods ade- 
quately staggered so as not to rob the given 
system of experienced persons who have been 
closely associated with the community and 
the schools. 

Tri-County School Boards, the suburban 
divisions of the Illinois Association of School 
Boards immediately around Chicago, have 
voiced their opinions on the subject in the 
following resolution approved January 3, 
1944: 

Whereas in some of the communities served 
by Tri-County School Boards there exist 
formal caucus organizations for the purpose 
of nominating candidates for vacancies on 
local boards of education; and 
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Whereas, one term of office is too long for 
a board member who is incompetent, uninter- 
ested, or inefficient, and yet two terms are too 
short for a board member of the right char- 
acter, interest, diligence, and breadth of 
vision; and 

Whereas in some cases the rules of caucuses 
place a too brief limitation on the number of 
terms for which a member may be re-elected; 
and 

Whereas repeatedly in such communities 
such rules in effect have prevented the re- 
election of excellent members of wide ex- 
perience and thus have deprived the school 
systems of officials who otherwise might have 
contributed much to the upbuilding of the 
school administration of the communities; 
and 

Whereas it is usually only after several 
years of service on the local board of educa- 
tion that members are developed to the point 
where they have a view of state-wide educa- 
tional problems of all the schools of Illinois, 
and some of the greatest contributions to state 
educational thinking have come from board 
members of extensive experience; and 

Whereas the Illinois Association of School 
Boards needs a continuous flow of experienced 

(Concluded on page 68) 
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War Time Scheel Building Maintenance 


Piping Maintenance 
Fred D. Mosher’ 


Wherever pipes carry steam, water, air, or 
any of the other fluids commonly handled by 
piping, there is a job of maintenance to be 
done. The job can be done haphazardly as the 
actual necessity arises or it can be part of an 
organized maintenance program which will 
pay dividends by preventing failures and mak- 
ing it unnecessary to shut down for emergency 
repairs at inconvenient times. 

The reason many piping systems are neg- 
lected is because the work of deterioration to 
pipes goes on slowly and without much mani- 
festation until something fails. Sagging lines, 
for example, may not be serious over a long 
period, but when the condition can be allowed 
to go on no longer it is often found that cor- 
rective measures are both 
inconvenient. 


costly and 


Regular Inspection Valuable 

Regular inspections of piping systems are 
simple to make. A thorough inspection at 
least every six months may uncover defects or 
locate defects that require early attention to 
prevent trouble. 

The inspector should be on the lookout for 
means of improvement which many systems 
require. It is almost axiomatic that the day 
after any piping layout is installed ways may 
be found to effect a better arrangement. A 
searching inspection of a system that has been 
allowed to grow by a branch here and an ad- 
ditional pipe there will almost always reveal 
methods of improvement. 

So the purpose of piping inspection should 
be twofold: To uncover defects and to note 
any improvements that the 
suggests. 

In making a piping inspection it is impor- 
tant that the supports of all lines be covered. 
The constant movement of pipes due to 
stresses produced by temperature or pressure 
changes puts strains on supports and in time 
fatigue results. Hangers may shift and throw 
additional load on adjacent hangers. Where 
structures which support piping tend to settle 
or give way steps should be taken immediately 
to correct the trouble or carry the piping 
load to firmer supports; a simple remedy of 
a temporary nature is found in the installa- 
tion of floor-supported stands or stanchions. 
In no case should doubtful supports be al- 
lowed to exist. It is often necessary to transfer 
piping supports permanently from overhead 
structures or walls because of the inadequacy 
of the structure to support other than its own 
weight or the load for which it was originally 
intended. 

In the case of steam-heat return lines, sag- 
ging supports may render the drainage inade- 
quate. Return lines must be maintained at 
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the proper slope, and sags and pockets or dips 
will prevent the condensate from returning. 
The inspector should note that all condensate 
return lines have proper slope for drainage. 

It is the job of expansion joints to take 
care of pipe movements caused by tempera- 
ture changes. Frequently defects in expansion 
arrangements or anchors do not manifest 
themselves until years after installation, and 
for this reason it is essential that such fea- 
tures be closely examined during inspections. 
Old systems may also assume new alignments 
after years of service due to improper instal- 
lation originally or because of shifting struc- 
tures to which the piping runs are attached. 
Corrective steps of the kind suggested plus 
the installation of additional supports may 
prevent future troubles. 


Vibration Troubles 

Vibration in piping systems may cause a 
break of lines. The phenomenon -of vibra- 
tions has never been explained fully, but it is 
well known that piping may be severely 
damaged by uncontrolled vibration. The vibra- 
tions in piping systems are many times caused 
by forces external to the system such as ma- 
chinery in adjacent buildings or the vibrations 
of machines to which parts of the piping are 
attached. The fluids carried by the piping may 
also cause lines to shake under impact. Un- 
checked action of vibration on pipes will 
result in failure if the condition is of sufficient 
magnitude and corrective steps are not taken. 
Excessive vibration is apparent to the eye or 
to touch, but less noticeable vibrations must 
be checked with instruments. 

Where chronic vibrations are universal a 
thorough study should be made by experi- 
enced engineers. Simple problems may be cor- 
rected by the installation of additional 
hangers, spring supports, or the damping of 
vibrations in the machinery connected to the 
pipes. 

The importance of piping insulation should 
be known to all. In addition to giving piping 
systems good appearance proper insulation 
saves fuel and improves the performance of 
the lines covered. The dollars wasted in fuel 
through improperly insulated pipes will pay 
over and over for the care and maintenance 
such lines require. The inspector should be on 
the lookout for broken sections of pipe cover- 
ing, poorly attached sections, and bare pipes 
that need attention. 


Leakage and Its Cure 
Leaks in piping, at joints and valves, are a 
main source of piping troubles and are re- 
sponsible for most piping maintenance. Leaks 
are not always obvious, but the indications 
most always are. Overhead leaks damage the 
insulation adjacent to the leaks and permit 
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leakage to damage any insulation on pipes 
below. Stains on coverings are telltales and 
proddings with a sharp-pointed tool will some- 
times locate the actual leak. When such leaks 
are found the waste should be kept away 
from the location so that insulation will not 
be damaged; as soon as conditions permit 
repairs should be made. 

Persistent leakage at joints or other parts 
of piping should be the cause for complete 
investigation. To merely tighten a joint does 
not always correct a leak permanently. Should 
the pipe be out of alignment leaks may recur 
and no amount of tightening will correct the 
condition. If the joint is flanged it should be 
broken and the flanges checked for alignment 
and erosion. Leaks in the walls of pipes may 
be caused in two ways. A defect in the piping 
metal may permit leakage in time; the cor- 
rosive action of chemicals in the fluid being 
carried may also cause leakage when walls are 
wasted away. In either case the section of 
pipe should be removed, and if the trouble is 
corrosion it is obvious that merely replacing 
the pipe will not prevent the condition from 
causing leaks in other sections. Stringent steps 
ought to be taken, in such instances, to 
neutralize the corrosive effects of the fluid 
being handled. 

It is the job of condensate piping to return 
condensed steam to its point of origin, with 
the temperature being as near as practicable 
to that at which the steam was condensed into 
water. Good drainage is necessary for this 
function, and steam traps are important aids 
to the handling of the condensate. The ex- 
perienced inspector can tell immediately 
whether the traps are doing their jobs or not. 
There should be very little difference in the 
temperature of the steam at the inlet to the 
trap and the temperature of the condensate 
at the outlet. When a trap sticks it fills with 
water and backs the excess water into the line 
it is supposed to drain. When traps are in 
inaccessible places they should be relocated 
in the interests of good maintenance, if pos- 
sible, to a location where they may be easily 
inspected. Like other apparatus of a similar 
nature, traps give excellent service when they 
are functioning properly and are considerable 
nuisances when they are in bad order. 


Methods of Maintenance 

Welding is now in such universal practice 
for maintenance work that its use for piping 
maintenance is highly recommended. Many 
difficult repair jobs may be overcome by the 
use of welding. Where local ordinances and 
regulations permit its use it will be found to 
be quick, safe, and often less expensive than 
any other method. 

Welding should be used to eliminate joints 
in existing systems wherever practicable. 
When sections of piping are being replaced or 
when new expansion joints are being installed, 
the possibilities of welding should not be 
overlooked. 

Broken supports and hangers may be 
quickly repaired by the use of welding. 
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Too little attention may be given to flanged 
joints. Such joints are the source of much 
piping trouble due to leakage and the neces- 
sity for frequently renewing gaskets. When a 
flanged joint gives periodic trouble by leaking, 
it is well to break the joint and check the 
flanges for alignment. Leakage over a period 
of time will have a cutting effect on the 
flange faces. When this occurs the cuts or 
scores should be ground away and a new fit 
made; if the flanges are deeply eroded they 
may be built up by welding and then ground 
to a smooth fit. No gasket material will take 
up for excessive wear on flanges. 

A gasket is nothing more than a seal be- 
tween the metal parts. The best gaskets are 
thin and fitted correctly. Thin gaskets are less 
likely to blow out than thick ones. Before the 
gasket is applied the flange faces should be 
cleaned thoroughly and ground smooth. The 
joint should make up squarely. Dope ought to 
be applied to only one side of the gasket. The 
flange bolts should be examined to see that the 
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threads are in good condition. When the 
flanges are being tightened it is advisable to 
take up on the bolts evenly by tightening op- 
posite bolts and then alternating. For several 
days after a new gasket has been installed it 
is good practice to follow up the tightening 
process by going over the flange bolts fre- 
quently. Should a new gasket tend to leak 
after several days, the joint should be broken 
and examined for alignment or a crumpled 
gasket. 


Renewing Insulation 

In renewing insulation the defective section 
should be removed by cutting away all the 
crumbled material or material soaked by leak- 
age. The new material should be fresh and in 
good condition. A snug fit should be made and 
the section installed as was the original with 
ample binding wire and covering. A_ seal 
should be made between the section installed 
and the adjacent insulation. 

To prevent damage to insulating materials 
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personnel should be cautioned against leaning 
ladders against insulated lines or using pipes 
covered by insulation as supports for plat- 
forms. The best insulating materials will sup- 
port their own weight and withstand the 
effects of handling, but they are easily crushed 
by external pressure or weight. 

Spare parts for piping systems, insulating 
materials, and tools for repair work should 
be kept in good condition. It is a mark of 
good maintenance to have materials inven- 
toried regularly so that, when an emergency 
arises, repairs are not hampered by lack of 
the materials to do the job. Piping and ac. 
cessories should be kept under cover and 
easily accessible. Piping materials should be 
stored in strong containers and handled only 
when necessary. A complete set of tools is 
necessary if good workmanship is expected. 
The tools should be kept in good repair and 
in safe condition. 

Good piping maintenance will be reflected 
in the service given. 





Post-War Planning and Education 


A Program of Re-Education 


and of Rehabilitation 
Merton E. Hill 


It has been the policy of the Federal Gov- 
ernment as well as of the state governments to 
foster a great American pronouncement: 
“Schools and the means of education shall 
forever be encouraged.”’ The American people 
through their representatives have sought to 
activate educational effort by making ade- 
quate provision for both academic learning 
and vocational training. Elementary and sec- 
ondary education have been taken care of by 
the states. Likewise, the states have made pro- 
vision for higher, technical and a certain 
amount of professional education. Private in- 
terests have supplemented what the states 
have done along these lines. Private interests 
also for many years provided for a certain 
amount of training of young people for occu- 
pational life. For a period of years business 
colleges have thrived, technical institutes were 
established by industrial agencies and through 
private benefactions, while older artisans 
transmitted their skills to youths who gained 
the vocational powers and skills of many 
trades through a well-established apprentice 
system. In time the Federal Government be- 
came interested in vocational training and 
through the Morrill Act of 1862 and through 
subsequent laws placed agricultural and en- 
gineering education on a high level of voca- 
tional training. The establishment of Experi- 
ment Stations and of our system of farm 
advising made possible the greatest program 
for the re-education of adults known to edu- 
cational history. During the past quarter of a 
century the Smith-Hughes, the Smith-Lever, 
and similar acts have subsidized and thereby 


encouraged secondary schools to develop pro- 
grams of pre-vocational and vocational train- 
ing in agriculture, homemaking, commerce, 
and mechanic arts. 

During the early period of the world’s 
greatest war the Federal Government has 
made provision in both army and navy for 
both liberal arts and vocational training of 
men on a college level. In the Army Special- 
ized Training Program, for example, the gov- 
ernment has departed from its policy of sub- 
sidizing only, and with its new program it 
provides for both financing and control. It has 
outlined the content of courses to the mi- 
nutest detail. It has arranged courses into cur- 
riculums. It has specified the size of classes. 
It has provided for the supervision and in- 
spection of instruction, and in some cur- 
riculums has even determined the method of 
instruction. And finally, it has selected every 
man who undertakes the program, and has 
even decided for the soldiers whether or not 
they enroll in one curriculum or another. The 
army selects the men for elementary liberal 
arts college courses (The Basic I, II, and 
III), the advanced engineering, the pre-pro- 
fessional, the Area and Language, and the 
professional curriculums in dentistry, veteri- 
nary medicine, and medicine, and finally it 
selects every trainee whom it wishes to place 
in technical or officers’ training schools. Here 
we have a newly-established program of the 
pre-vocational and vocational training of 
soldiers selected from the American army. 
While many of the men selected in the pro- 
gram are boys 18 to 20 years of age, there 


are many others ranging in age from 21 to 
38 years. Here we find a program of adult 
education and the re-education of adults on a 
large scale. What are the implications of this 
program? 

After the war ends, and even before its 
termination, the Federal Government will 
turn some of its attention to a great rehabili- 
tation program. This, of course, means the 
re-education of adults along new lines of en- 
deavor. Men must be trained to earn a living 
in ways unknown to them in the past. Not 
only will there be a need to re-educate and 
re-train handicapped soldiers, sailors, and 
marines, but there will be even a greater need 
to re-educate and re-train large numbers of 
unemployed adults who are able-bodied men 
and women, so that they can earn good, sub- 
stantial, and reasonable livings. This problem 
will become a challenge to educators, to teach- 
ers, to administrators, to school boards, to 
colleges, and to institutes all over this coun- 
try. There must be considered a constructive 
program that is both feasible and practicable, 
providing for the re-education vocationally 
and culturally of those adults who must seek 
new ways of earning a living. Any program 
involving the dole to the able-bodied must be 
banished forever from American life, while 
men and women must be trained to acquire 
new skills, new knowledge, and new means of 
providing for life’s needs. 

Follawing World War I, it was my privilege 
to be the principal of a high school and junior 
college in an agricultural area in Southem 
California. The Chaffey District included the 
cities of Ontario and Upland and eight fine 
rural communities in the western part of San 
Bernardino County. Our institution through 
the leadership of a strong board of education 
was one of the first to contract with the 
United States for the re-education of soldiers 
and sailors who had become ill or who had 
been wounded in the service of their country. 
We undertook to train them to earn their liv- 
ing in some phase of agriculture. During the 
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period, 1919-1924, we received from Uncle 
Sam several hundred men for rehabilitation. 
Our job was to outline curriculums that would 
provide needed knowledge and skills and to 
effect training that would produce employ- 
ability or ability to manage an agricultural 
enterprise. Through proper counseling men 
must be permitted to enroll in the curriculums 
of their choice. Teachers of both scholarship 
and with practical experience had to be 
selected. Our program was established to pro- 
yide training along several lines: 


Poultry Husbandry 

Bee Husbandry 

Animal Husbandry 
Citriculture 

Deciduous Fruits Culture 
General Farming 


Government Service — Horticultural Inspection 


The junior college had to provide cultural 
and business courses to accompany the voca- 
tional, for the best plan of education for any 
individual is to be found in a wise blending 
of cultural with vocational, of the practical 
with the academic. The institution provided 
its own experimental projects to illustrate the 
various phases of instruction, and very early 
encouraged the men to establish their own 
projects. Training on the job is essential in 
all types of vocational education. So, men 
developed poultry plants, apiaries, orchards, 
and farms, while quite a number were pointed 
toward the opportunity to become inspectors 
in the horticultural service, state and federal. 

To illustrate the development of a voca- 
tional curriculum, let us examine the “Inspec- 
tor’s Curriculum.” In order to determine 
what ought to be taught it is necessary to 
determine what the worker has to do. It is 
obvious that the learner must be given both 
theory and practice, knowledge and skill, book 
references and field practice —all of these 
will ultimate in his own project. The inspector 
has to know insects and their control, so the 
subject of entomology became the foundation 
of the curriculum. The inspector needed to 
know plant structure, growth and develop- 
ment, so botany was studied. He needed to 
become familiar with the culture of fruits, 
hence he studied citriculture, pomology, the 
production of deciduous fruits. He needed to 
learn to plant, to graft, to bud, to prune, to 
thin, and so orchard practice was developed 
as a subject to study. He needed to know 
how to carry on his business, hence book- 
keeping; he needed to know farm machinery 
and tools, hence farm mechanics. Not only 
must he be vocationally trained but he must 
be offered those courses which add to his cul- 
ture and to the satisfactions of life. In the 
light of the foregoing, the Inspector’s Cur- 
riculum would be outlined somewhat as 
follows: 


Entomology 
Botany 
Citriculture 
Pomology 
Deciduous Fruits 
Orchard Practice 
Farm Mechanics 
Bookkeeping 
Electives, History, Music, English, ete 

I have many times reviewed the lessons of 
this rehabilitation program, and after twenty 
years have checked up on the program by 
studying it through the successes of the men 
whom we trained. Some were encouraged to 
£0 on with their college training, and several 
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ST. JOSEPH SCHOOL BOARD ACCEPTS 
GIFT OF HILLYARD BUILDING 


The board of education at St. Joseph, Mo., 
has recently accepted a two-story building in 
the business section of the city to be used as 
a vocational school. The new school, which is 
the outgrowth of the program for training 
warworkers, will offer a complete program of 
shop instruction in the machine trades and 
other occupations of importance to the com- 
munity and the surrounding country. The 
donors of the building are members of the 
family of the late N. S. Hillyard, widely 
known in the United States as a manufac- 
turer of chemicals and building-maintenance 
materials. 

Mr. Hillyard, who began his business career 
as an employee of the Standard Oil Company, 
entered the chemical manufacturing industry 
in 1907 and specialized in the making of soaps 
and cleaning materials. Throughout his long 
life, Mr. Hillyard was interested in civic and 
social affairs and contributed liberally to social 
and charitable institutions of his home city. 
He was particularly interested in young 
people and provided at his own expense a 
complete summer camp for the Y.M.C.A. He 
was responsible for the erection of a com- 
munity gymnasium, and gave liberal financial 
aid to hospitals and civic enterprises. From 
1926 to 1932, he served as a member of the 
St. Joseph board of education and was par- 
ticularly active in bringing the school plant 
up to a new standard of efficiency. 

The new gift of the Hillyard family is a 
large brick building, which will enable the St. 
Joseph board of education to provide ample 
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The late N. S. Hillyard. 


shops and laboratories on the secondary level 
for auto mechanics, machine-shop practice, 
forging, aeronautics, woodworking, farm me- 
chanics, etc. The building is readily accessible 
to students and will place the city of St. 
Joseph in a most favorable situation to meet 
the afterwar requirements for a balanced 
vocational program. 





The St. Joseph, Mo., School Board in session. 





have the Ph.D. degree in agriculture. For the 
most part, however, these men are on their 
own farming projects and have earned their 
living for the past twenty years in this way; 
others are well established in the government 
service; while still others are teaching or in 
educational administration. 

During my years as principal of the Chaffey 
Union High School and Junior College and 
during my professorship at the University of 
California, I have been associated with a pro- 
gram of the re-education of many adults and 
have worked with them toward new voca- 
tional opportunities. It is my belief that not 
only college authorities but public school ad- 
ministrators should join with industry, com- 


merce, and agriculture in training men and 
women to become independent economically. 
What then is the procedure? 

Educational leaders should carry on periodic 
surveys of the occupational needs of their 
areas. Employment opportunities along hun- 
dreds of lines should be tabulated, and those 
that call for definite training should be noted. 
Then training programs should be set up for a 
few days, or for a few weeks, or for a few 
months as may be required. Short-term and 
long-term training programs should be estab- 
lished. Two illustrations will make this clear, 
both in the field of agriculture. There was a 
time in my experience when our packing 

(Concluded on page 66) 
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POSTWAR PLANNING IN SMALLER 
COMMUNITIES 


PLANNING for the postwar service 
which the schools may be expected to give 
is an immediate responsibility which the 
large cities and some smaller cities have 
accepted with a fine sense of the vast 
changes which are coming with the peace. 
Similar planning on the state level has not 
been so apparent, except in states where 
there are notably strong state education 
departments with ample staffs and consid- 
erable authority over local school systems. 
The failure to do a planning job in the 
weaker states is especially regrettable be- 
cause the present needs and the probable 
postwar difficulties are a real challenge to 
the essentiality of state educational con- 
trol, as these have been defined in law 
and practice. Failure of the states will re- 
quire the Federal Government not merely 
to provide financial aid but also will 
justify federal interference with state and 
local school services on a much stronger 
basis than was the case in the NYA, CCC, 
and PWA period of the past decade. All 
postwar planning for the schools is in im- 
mediate need of broad state programs 
which have national as well as state sig- 
nificance, and which local schools can use 
as authoritative helps. 

The small-community school system, 
which feels its inability to engage in plan- 
ning because its school board and profes- 
sional executive lack the special helps and 
the technical staffs available in big cities, 
has a variety of immediately obvious 
planning jobs to do. First and foremost 
is the realization that planning is a re- 
sponsibility and that a frank examination 
of local shortcomings in the schools, com- 
bined with a study of the direction in 
which the state and other small schools 
are going, will show what a local blue- 
print of the postwar schools should include. 
In this job the board and the schools need 
not feel the lack of help if they only ask 
the teachers, the parents, interested citi- 
zens, and civic organizations to become 
part of the planning group. The schools 
cannot plan alone for themselves and con- 
tacts with other community, county, and 
regional planning; especially in the fields 
of social welfare, health, and cultural im- 
provement, should be sought and used 
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even if the immediate results seem to be 
of more value to nonschool agencies than 
to the formal school program. 

In any community, the superintendent 
and his professional staff can plan for the 
elimination of purely war subjects and 
war materials of instruction for equally 
needed and effective courses and materials 
for the changing peace situation and the 
new personal and social needs of the pu- 
pils. There are obvious needs for personnel 
readjustments that should be planned for 
the time when the men and women now 
in the armed forces and in war industries 
come back. Even the smallest community 
can foresee some types of retraining for 
vocational changes which will come when 
industry and retail business again try to 
satisfy civilian needs and desires. How the 
school of the smaller community can par- 
ticipate in the re-education of the veterans, 
particularly those who have been wounded, 
is perhaps outside the possibility of defi- 
nite local planning. 

Every school board can do some useful 
work in the adjustment of its finances. In 
most states, a financial reserve can be set 
up in the local schools so that building re- 
pairs, remodeling and enlargement, and 
new construction can be undertaken with 
practical promptness. Such a reserve, how- 
ever, means also plant planning, a study 
of new building materials which will be 
available, and a full consideration of the 
community — as well as academic services 
which the school plant will be expected to 
give. 

The members of the school board, even 
more than the superintendent, can give 
attention right now to plan for youth and 
a community recreation program. 

The present need in community devel- 
opment is not for larger cities and towns, 
for more factories, or for opportunities 
which enable a few to become rich and to 
enjoy special privileges. The need is rather 
for better living in harmony with man’s 
ultimate destiny, for more social solidarity 
and economic security, for more equality 
in political life, for less racial and reli- 
gious antagonisms—in a word, for a 
better American way of life. Any school 
board and its executive can plan for these 
ends. 


REPLACING EXECUTIVE LOSSES 


THE war has withdrawn from the schools 
some of the strongest members of the 
teaching and executive staffs. And the 
schools have been quite willing to suffer 
these losses for the greater welfare of the 
nation and the speedier winning of the war. 

The resignation of Mr. James J. Lee, 
comptroller of the St. Louis board of edu- 
cation, who is entering the Army, is a 
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case in point. As commissioner of supplies 
during four years, Mr. Lee was notably 
successful. As comptroller during the past 
two years, he proposed numerous valuable 
improvements in the school-business ad- 
ministration, and showed high courage in 
preparing a complete plan for reclassify. 
ing the nonteaching personnel and for 
adjusting the wage scales on the basis of 
(a) the importance and difficulty of each 
job, (6b) the length of service and eff. 
ciency of the individual worker. 

The loss of an educational or business 
executive from any city school system 
places on the board of education the two- 
fold responsibility of resisting political 
and other pressures and of finding the 
completely competent and energetic man 
available. Adherence to the principle of 
efficiency is the first necessity in wartime 
school administration. 


POSTWAR ADULT EDUCATION 


MOST school authorities have not realized 
that the problem of re-education of men 
released from the services is fully with us, 
and that it promises to become exceedingly 
serious as 1944 progresses to the climax of 
fighting in the European area and grows 
heavier in the Far East. 

At present, the net return of veterans 
to civilian life is 25,000 men per month. 
More than a million were mustered out in 
1943, largely for reasons of physical dis- 
ability. True, many of the men have no 
occupationally important defects so that 
the great majority are finding their way 
into the war industries or into occupations 
related in some way to the war effort. But 
increasing numbers have mental disturb- 
ances or physical troubles resulting from 
wounds or exposure, and these men almost 
universally require vocational guidance and 
training for an occupation adapted to their 
condition. The job of handling these cases, 
once they have been passed upon by the 
federal departments responsible for their 
care, should be assumed by the local school 
authorities, particularly the vocational 
schools. Unless the local schools hold the 
initiative for both occupational retraining 
and adjustment and cooperate fully with 
other community agencies in the complete 
economic and social adjustment of these 
men, there will be strong reasons for unrest 
and for federal intervention in local and 
state school affairs. 

Fully as difficult as the problem of the 
retraining of the veterans will be the voca- 
tional re-education of the warworkers 
thrown out of employment by the shut- 
down of the war industries. The relocation 
of these men and women will lack the 
patriotic drive of war necessity; the lure 
of wages will wane, and the general “let- 
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down” of the peacetime reaction will reduce 
ambition and willingness to learn a new 
set of occupational skills. 

The planning for the reconversion of 
industrial plants has been going on quietly 
and seriously during a year past. The more 
dificult planning of reconversion of our 
human resources should not wait. Espe- 
cially should it not wait for any type of 
federal legislation that will cause the 
establishment of entirely new agencies 
independent of the established local and 
state school systems. Whatever aspect of 
the postwar care of veterans and displaced 
warworkers may be used for political pur- 
poses, the re-education and readjustment 
of these men and women should not be 
subject to such uncertainties. It will not 
happen provided the vocational people are 
ready for the job with plans, personnel, 
and needed courses. 


SCHOOL PUBLICITY 


IT HAS been widely accepted in the past 
several years that local newspapers have 
been doing a better job in reporting school 
news. Demonstrations of school programs 
and school exhibits have been improved 
from year to year; the music festivals and 
commencements are better; the parent- 
teacher programs have interpreted the 
school far more intelligently. Superin- 
tendent Blank never misses Rotary or Ki- 
wanis meetings because the contacts with 
business and professional men are an ave- 
nue of good publicity to an important 
cross section of the community. 

But, it must not be assumed that the 
job of selling the public on education by 
publicity is an easy task. As Otis Crosby, 
in the First Yearbook of the School Pub- 
lic Relations Association, says: “America’s 
schools can no longer afford the luxury 
of silence concerning their public rela- 
tions. The existence of a public school 
today is dependent upon a widespread 
understanding of its objectives and 
accomplishments.” 

The school public relations man comes 
to the newspaper and radio as the chil- 
dren’s friend to interpret the job of the 
school. Every man loves the schoolboy 
and schoolgirl. We have thoughtlessly done 
education irreparable harm in the public 
ridicule of the teacher, in the thoughtless 
acceptance of false educational philosophy 
in the public press, and in the indifference 
toward the fights of irritable school groups 
who seek a slight advantage. Good public 
relations going over years can be destroyed 
by one thoughtless act, but the school 
boards must be willing to spotlight educa- 
tion — possibly even to prevent thought- 
less acts— to assure continuous service 
and growth. 
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SCHOOL REORGANIZATION FOR 
WEALTHY RURAL AREAS 


To illustrate its contention that rural school 
reorganization is valid and wise in wealthy 
areas as well as in the low valuation and less 
prosperous sections of western and northern 
Wisconsin, the Wisconsin state department of 
public instruction recently published an inter- 
esting appraisal of the rural school system of 
Jefferson County. 

Jefferson County is one of the thriving agri- 
cultural communities of southeastern Wiscon- 
sin, with fertile soil, thousands of prosperous 
dairy farms, good roads, and good public 
facilities. It is typical of more than a dozen 
other counties in that region which the depart- 
ment says have many low enrollment schools. 
The department is attempting to persuade 
town boards to initiate consolidation actions 
to abolish some of the small districts. Under 
the state consolidation law it does not have 
the power to order such consolidations be- 
cause most of the districts in that section have 
an assessed valuation higher than the min- 
imum prescribed under the law. 


A Typical Illustration 


The Jefferson County study revealed that 
there are in the community 33 nonoperating 
school districts, and Supervisor Harry Merritt 
recommended that the total of 90 operating 
schools be reduced to 50. Such reorganization, 
he declared, would save about 30 per cent for 
the state, county, and local district taxpayers 
involved, and bring about better educational 
service for the rural children in the county. 

He concluded, in his report to State Super- 
intendent John Callahan, copies of which were 
transmitted to town board officials of Jeffer- 
son County: “District boundaries in the rural 
areas of Jefferson County have little de- 
fensible relationship to the task of providing 
elementary education to the boys and girls of 
the area. 

“While 


some sort of public elementary 





Dr. Frank Cody 
Dr. Frank Cody, Detroit, Mich., will 
receive the American Education Award at 
the annual convention of the American 
Association of School Administrators in 
Chicago, Ill. Dr. Cody retired last year 
after fifty years of service as executive 
head of the Detroit city schools 
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Dr. N. L. Engelhardt 
President-elect A.A.S.A. 
New York, N. Y. 


The American Association of School Administrators 
has elected Dr. Engelhardt as its 1944-45 president. 
The election is a recognition of the magnificent serv- 
ices rendered for many years by Dr. Engelhardt as 
professor of school administration, as expert in city 
school surveys, and as a leader for the improvement 
of schoolhouse planning and city school financing. 


school is available to every boy and girl in 
the county who wishes to attend, many of 
them are taught by substandard teachers, do 
not have enough children to make them good 
operating units, and in general, fall far short 
of being first-class educational institutions.” 

(Mr. Merritt’s investigation disclosed that 
44 Jefferson County schools last year were 
taught by persons who were given special 
permits because of the trained teacher short- 
age, persons who by ordinary standards would 
not be qualified for the jobs.) 

“The district arrangement costs the tax- 
payers of the state, the county, and the local 
districts far more than would be necessary 
to provide first-class one-room schools if dis- 
tricts were intelligently planned and schools 
were efficiently operated.” 

According to the department’s preliminary 
investigations, the rural school systems of 
many other of the wealthier counties of the 
state would benefit from reorganization ac- 
cording to modern educational standards and 
in recognition of modern transport and other 
facilities. It is encouraging local citizens and 
town chairmen to study their respective dis- 
trict boundaries with a view to modernization. 
Such voluntary actions on the part of town 
boards, and petitions for action from district 
residents to the state superintendent are pro- 
vided under present law, although relatively few 
cases under the statute have thus far arisen. 

Reluctance of town boards to act brought 
about the state consolidation program four 
years ago, a program under which more than 
835 low valuation schools have thus far been 
abolished by annexation orders. Most of those 
orders, however, affected the sparsely settled 
and poorer sections of the state. The current 
attempt to persuade action by local initiative 
is the first made by Superintendent Callahan. 
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WHAT DO WE MEAN 
‘BY DEMOCRACY? 


Willard B. Spalding, Ph.D." and Wm. C. Kvaraceus, Ph.D.’ 


In a city-wide program of curriculum de- 
velopment and revision in Passaic, N. J., 
various committees were found to be making 
frequent use of the term “democracy,” and 
in their statements of aims and guiding prin- 
ciples were seemingly without a clear con- 
cept of its meaning and implications. An 
attempt was made by one of the general 
steering committees working in the field of 
English to define this concept in simple and 
meaningful terms which could be understood 
and accepted by all who live in the school 
and community. The committee decided to 
attempt this definition through a statement 
of the ways in which persons behave in a 
democracy. The following statements repre- 
sent the outcome of the committee’s think- 
ing. Parents and teachers may now evaluate 
school and community living in terms of 
specific and concrete behavior patterns. A 
much-worn expression has come to have new 
and enriched meaning at a time when a clear 
understanding of the concept of democratic 
living is vital for national survival. 


Definition of Democracy 
We believe in and will endeavor to make a 
democracy in which persons behave as 
follows: 





1Superintendent of Schools, Passaic, N 
*Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Passaic, N. J 





1. They respect the individual personality. 

2. They are considerate of others. 

3. They cooperate with others. 

4. They use their talents for both indi- 
vidual and social profit. 

5. They discover and accept their own 
inadequacies and improve upon them if pos- 
sible. 

6. They lead or follow according to their 
abilities for the benefit of the group. 

7. They assume responsibilities inherent 
in the freedom of a democracy. 

8. They solve their problems by think- 
ing them through, rather than by resorting 
to force and emotion. 

9. They govern themselves for the com- 
mon good. 

10. They accept the rule of the majority 
while respecting the rights of the minority. 

11. They are tolerant. 

12. They think, speak, and act freely, with 
due regard for the rights of others. 

13. They adapt themselves to changing 
conditions in a democracy for individual and 
common good. 

14. They are constantly seeking to achieve 
the most effective democratic way of 
living. 

15. They seek by their own example to 
lead other persons to live democratically. 
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Win National Wastepaper Championship 


The Moore School, near Brookfield, is not only the oldest one-room schoolhouse (built in 1861) 

in Missouri, but its T2 pupils, headed by their teacher, Zoe Harwood, are champions in the 

1943 national wastepaper collection drive. The children have collected 274,000 pounds 

of paper, about 23,000 pounds eoch, and have collaborated in all bond and other 
war drives in which they were asked to partic'pate. 
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THE ARGUMENT FOR THE SINGLE. 
SALARY SCHEDULE 


To the Editor: 


Mr. R. V. Hunkins in the November, 1943 
issue of the JouRNAL spoke of the “Singular. 
ities of the Single-Salary Schedule.” With 
some of his statements, such as the one stress. 
ing the need of more salary for the teacher 
with dependents, the writer can agree. Many 
other points might be challenged. His jm. 
plied definition of the single-salary schedule. 
for instance, is open to question. 

Most writers in school administration agree 
that “the fundamental principle of the single. 
salary schedule is that teachers should be paid 
on the basis of training and experience rather 
than according to type of position held.” 
With other authorities there is also the im- 
plication that the two sexes should be treated 
equally. If these two points be granted, a 
dependent allowance could be placed in the 
salary scale without violating the single-salary 
schedule. Many single women have dependents 
as truly as do married men. The dependent 
allowance should be applied, therefore, on the 
basis of dependents and not on the basis of 
sex. 

Mr. Hunkins spoke of the teacher with 
dependents giving more community service 
than the single teacher. There was no evidence 
given for that generalization. He supported 
his point by confusing service with “patronage 
to doctors, dentists, grocers, clothiers.” The 
writer submits that community service, such 
as church or civic club activity, and com- 
munity patronage are two different things, 
It would seem that community service should 
be expected of every citizen, teachers in- 
cluded. Community patronage, on the other 
hand, will be given whenever the business and 
professional services of a community are of 
such quality as to be worth buying. Neither 
factor, therefore, should become a determi- 
nant in the amount of salary paid teachers. 

Mr. Hunkins contends that the elementary 
school teacher “supervises a_ four-gallon 
aquarium,” while the high school teacher 
must “direct thinking in histology, electronics, 
valence,” etc. Since the first task, he says, 
can be learned more easily, a shorter period 
of preparation is needed, hence the salary 
should be correspondingly less. In this con- 
ception, the writer believes Mr. Hunkins 
makes his greatest mistake, for despite his 
advocacy of the idea of teaching children in- 
stead of subjects, his argument is built on 
the subject centered concept of the curric 
ulum. 

Even on such a basis his case is not estab- 
lished. For instance, most people would agree 
that the ability to read is the least dispensable 
academic skill. That skill is taught in great 
part in the elementary school. Few high school 
teachers seem able to do much about the 
reading deficiencies which they find among 
some of their pupils. 

The greatest indictment against Mr. 
Hunkins, however, may be found in the whole 
concept of child development. Skinner and 
Harriman summarize the evidence on the mat- 
ter as follows: 


Growth takes place slowly and continuously. 
Early experiences, childhood diseases, emotional 
(Concluded on page 66) 


1W. S. Elsbree, “An Evaluation of the Single Salary 
Schedule,” Teachers College Record, 30 (December, 
1928), 227-32 
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Westinghouse School Service 
offers you these aids to better teaching 


School Service is a unit of Westinghouse, set up to pro- 
vide help in the teaching of science and related subjects 
from the sixth through the twelfth grades. 


It has two aims—to help the teacher keep abreast of 
new developments in science, and to provide material for 
student use which will help make teaching more effective. 

Here are some of the aids Westinghouse School Service 
now offers: 





1. “The Little Science Series” of booklets on various 
scientific subjects. These are constantly revised to in- 
clude the newest achievements of American research and 
each includes a number of simple observations and experi- 
ments for home or classroom. For grades seven to twelve. 
Free; order one for each member of the class. Six titles 
are now ready. 





2. Wall Charts in Science: A detailed chart of the 
whole electromagnetic spectrum, and one on “The Big- 
gest and Littlest Things in the Universe,” are now ready. 
There is a charge of $2 for the former, $1 for the latter. 
Both are printed in several colors, mounted for hanging. 


3. Charts on “Everyday Electricity” are available 
without charge. These are 25” by 36”, printed in two 
colors. They show how common electrical appliances 
work, and are suitable for use in the sixth to twelfth 
grades. Four are now ready “The Incandescent Lamp,” 
“The Electric Toaster,” “The Electric Motor,” and “The 
Vacuum Cleaner.” 





These materials have been prepared under the super- 
vision of Westinghouse engineers. These men are leaders 
in scientific research and also have had considerable edu- 
cational experience through the extensive training pro- 
gram which Westinghouse maintains for its employees. 


Services and materials available through Westing- 
house School Service are listed in the catalog of teachers 
aids, which is sent free on request. For a copy of this book, 
or for any of the materials described above, mail the 
coupon below to School Service, Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, 306 Fourth Avenue, P. O. Box 
1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 


Westinghouse 


Plants in 25 Cities Offices Everywhere 





School Service 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
306 Fourth Avenue, P. O. Box 1017 

Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 


Please send materials checked to the address listed at the bottom 
of this coupon. 


Quantity (Order enough for every member of the class) 
ee “The Stuff Our World is Made Of” 
5 Pere Re? “Eyes for the Little Worlds” 
Py 58 5~ “Strange Peoples of the Little Worlds” 
4 seein “Amber and Amperes” 
butinbméite “Today’s Ben Franklins” 
eee “Science in Everyday Things” 
(0 Chart “The Biggest and Littlest Things in the Universe” 
(Price $1.00) 
[) Chart The Electromagnetic Spectrum (Price $2.00) 


(Make checks or money orders payable to 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co.) 


Charts on Everyday Electricity 
1 “The Incandescent Lamp”; [1] “The Electric Toaster”; 
[] “The Electric Motor”; [] “The Vacuum Cleaner.” 


[] Catalog of Teachers’ Aids Available from Westinghouse 
School Service 
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SACRAMENTO’S VETERAN BOARD MEMBER 


Probably one of the oldest members of a city 
board of education in point of service in Califor- 
nia is J. E. Lynn, who has served the Sacramento 
schools for more than 22 years. Prior to the 
opening of the present school year, he was re- 
named by the city council to serve an additional 
five-year term. 

One of the first acts of the board, when Mr. 
Lynn became a member, was to organize a busi- 
ness department for the school administration. At 
that time the city purchasing agent did the buy- 
ing for the schools. Another vital forward move 
in Mr. Lynn’s early days on the board was the 
establishment of a health and development de- 
partment. Mr. Lynn has been president of the 


Is this your idea 
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board five different times in his 22 years of 
service. 

“The board makes a determined effort to look 
at the schools from a business point of view,” 
Sacramento’s veteran board member explains, 
“but we don’t overlook education as such, be- 
cause naturally that is uppermost in our minds. 

“In the early days of school-bond issues, one 
of the constructive acts of the board, in the in- 
terest of the schools and the public, was the 
retention of our own building inspector. In that 
way we have expert, disinterested advice to go 
along with our own experiences and judgments. 

“There is no difference in the attitudes of boys 
and girls today and those of 20 years ago,” he 
says. “I have no patience with people who worry 
about the young people of today in comparison 








of your postwar responsibility? 


The boys are expecting something better 
this time. 

Not just cheers and bunting . . . but jobs. 
And they have a right to expect them. 

Quite naturally, your question to this 
may be, “What can I do about it? I’m not 
an employer. It’s not my business to make 
plans.” 

But look at it this way. Every one of us 
is an employer—for it is our buying that 
makes jobs. Our personal buying, and our 
community buying as well. And if we are 
going to have millions of jobs ready for 
our fighting men when the shooting stops, 
we've got to plan our postwar buying now. 

Project your thinking into the postwar 





future of your own community. Would a 
new school, or a new wing on the old one, 
help relieve overcrowding or other un- 
desirable conditions? Isn’t the immediate 
postwar period an ideal time to build that 
school? Remember, your community will 
gain not only in getting a better school 
quicker, but also in providing immediate 
postwar jobs for service men. 


Get plans for your postwar school 


started now. Talk it over with your school 
associates, with your school board. Start 
an architect on plans now, so that when 
Victory comes you will be ready, with blue- 
prints completed and waiting on the shelf. 


Let’s greet the boys with jobs. 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Now Chiefly Engaged in War Goods Manufacture 
Dept. AJ-2, 2254 East Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. 
Pacific Coast Plant, Oakland, California 


Fenestra 


START AN ARCHITECT ON 
A POSTWAR 


SUGGESTS 


WINDOWS « DOORS « ROOF DECK « FLOOR DECK « METAL SIDING AND OTHER BUILDING PRODUCTS 
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J. E. Lynn 
Member, Board of Education, 
Sacramento, California. 


to the youth of a previous generation. I have 
every confidence and faith in the boys and girls 
of this generation. Just reflect for a moment on 
their accomplishments for their country in our 
hour of war. They have done wonders.” 

In the 22 years of service devoted to education 
in Sacramento, Mr. Lynn has not missed more 
than 20 meetings. This is quite a record when one 
considers that during the first ten years, the board 
met weekly, and since that time once each two 
weeks, not to mention additional meetings, nec- 
essary for considering budgets and urgent prob- 
lems that legally demanded the attention of the 
board. So, all in all, he has attended more than 
1000 board meetings of approximately two hours’ 
duration each, and at least an equal amount of 
time devoted to board matters outside of meet- 
ings. That means in his useful span of more than 
a fifth of a century of service, he has devoted at 
least 600 full working days of eight hours per 
day to public school matters, all without 
compensation. 

Although Mr. Lynn can reminisce and recall 
bits of interesting information long ago buried in 
local history, he lives in the present with a sharp 
eye to the future. 

“Why,” he smiles, “you know my biggest thrill 
in the early days was the eighth-grade gradua- 
tion. Each school took turns having the exercises. 
Instead of handing out diplomas to each child at 
the general session, each school appointed a class 
representative to appear on the stage and receive 
a huge flower basket filled with diplomas for that 
particular school. When the services were over, 
rooms had been designated throughout the build- 
ing for each school. “My, how those kids did 
scramble for their diplomas. Many of those old 
diploma baskets were works of art, believe me.” 

Getting back to the present, the final thoughts 
of Mr. Lynn are for the present — the right now 
— when he says: “I believe our schools are doing 
excellent work. Credit for this goes to our ad- 
ministrative staff, principals, and teachers. They 
always are working to improve our schools 80 
that the youth of our city may be afforded edu- 
cational opportunities at least as good as the very 
best anywhere else in America today.” 





New York City Board Lists Postwar Buildings 


The board of education of New York City has 
recently sent to the board of estimate requests 
for the acquisition of 25 school sites, costing $6,- 
000,000 as a step in the program of new school 
construction after the war. The projects listed 
include elementary schools, high schools, voca- 
tional high schools, and athletic fields. 
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Wavs and means of cleaning floors, ceilings, porcelain 
and painted surfaces — with a minimum of labor and 
time, a maximum of thoroughness and efficiency - 

count more than ever in this day of labor shortages. 


To get such results, swiftly, safely, reliably—depend 
on Wyandotte! 


Three top stars in the cleaning line: 


® WYANDOTTE DETERGENT — World’s largest selling main- 
tenance cleaner, it’s safe on all surfaces that take water 
safely. Rinses free, cleans fast. 


@ WYANDOTTE F-100—Grime goes when this cleaner moves 
in. Widely used where an all-soluble cleaner is desired. 


@ WYANDOTTE 97 PASTE— Meant for porcelain and enamel 
surfaces where a paste cleaner is preferred, this paste chases 
films, stains, dirt on the double-quick. 

And don’t forget Wyandotte Steri-Chlor! Made to 
deodorize and disinfect after cleaning. You'll be amazed 
how fast lingering odors vanish. 

Call in the Wyandotte Representative on any clean- 
ing problem that may have you stumped. You can rely 
on his recommendations. 


andotte 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 





SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES IN 88 CITIES 
-~ 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION ° J. B. FORD DIVISION ° WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 
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HIGHLAND GEARS PROGRAM TO MEET 
WAR NEEDS 


The public schools of Highland, Ill., under 
the direction of John C. DeLaurenti, superin- 
tendent of schools, have experienced a general 
change in emphasis from the arts to vocational 
subjects. In addition, there has been an ex- 
pansion of the social science and physical 
education curriculums, with a stressing of 
“war points” in the old subjects. 

In line with the needs of the times, nearly 
all high school subjects have been affected. A 
good deal of supplementary teaching material 
has been added to make the curriculum meet 
the needs of the war period. In the history 
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classes, additional material stressing geogra- 
phy in the air age has been introduced, includ- 
ing a special study of the use of globes and 
maps and skyways. In English, literature deal- 
ing with the air age has been added, including 
such books as “Wings for You” and “The 
Air We Live In.” In mathematics, material is 
being studied in the form of the mathematics 
of aviation. In biology, the classes are study- 
ing the biology of flight. In the industrial arts, 
the book “Aeronautics in the Industrial Arts” 
is being used for supplementary material. The 
program of air-age education has reached 
down into the grades, with special material 
used in the junior science department. The 
course in preflight aeronautics includes such 


MODERN TEACHING 
REQUIRES GOOD BLACKBOARD 


Today’s teaching job—perhaps the most important teaching job of 
all—requires plenty of good blackboard, for in war and in peace 
there is no substitute for the blackboard as a means of illustrating 
important and difficult subject matter. 


“Which blackboard shall I select,” would be a simple question if 
blackboards were as much alike in performance as they are in original 
appearance. But since there is such a wide difference in actual per- 
























formance, differences which aren’t ap- 
parent when you compare blackboard 
samples, wisdom suggests that you speci- 
fy Hyloplate, because Hyloplate has 
proved its ability to withstand the 
steaming heat of the tropics and the 
cold of the frozen north, is rigidly guar- 
anteed to give you complete satisfaction. 


FREE! 


Send for the interesting and fully illustrated 
folder, “The Place of Blackboard and Chalk in 
Modern Education.” Dept. A-244, 


WEBER-COSTELLO CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 
CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. 
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phases as materials and stresses of airplanes, 
aerodynamics, aircraft engines, meteorology 
and air navigation. 

The victory corps program in the high 
school is centered around the physical educa- 
tion department, and includes supervised milj- 
tary drill, body-hardening exercises, physical 
and health training. A year’s course in health 
education has been introduced, with physical 
and health training adapted to boys’ and girls’ 


classes. 
School Law 
—eEEE——EEeeeee—O 


School District Government 


A Wisconsin statute providing for an allowance 
of traveling expenses to the county superintend. 
ent in addition to his salary, when construed with 
a statute providing for payment of his expenses 
for attending a convention called by the state 
superintendent, did not authorize an allowance of 
expenses in attending a national convention oui 
of the state, but the statute was intended to 
allow for expenses incurred in visiting schools 
within the superintendent’s jurisdiction. Wisconsin 
statutes of 1941, §§39.01 (3), 39.04— Dodge 
County v. Kaiser, 11 Northwestern reporter 2d 
348, 243 Wis. 551. 


School District Property 

The board of education of the city of New 
York was not liable for injuries suffered by an 
infant as a result of a contact with a student 
swimmer in a pool supervised by a competent 
instructor and _ several students. Maurer vy 
Board of Education of City of New York, 44 
N.Y.S. 2d 431, N.Y. App. Div. 

Under a New York State statute, requiring 
boards of education to save their teachers harm 
less for damages arising out of teachers’ negli- 
gence, etc., the board of education of the city of 
New York was not liable for injuries suffered by 
an infant as a result of a contact with a student 
swimmer in a pool supervised by a competent 
swimmer and several students, where the instruc- 
tor was not personally negligent. New York Edu 
cation Law, § 881-a.— Maurer v. Board of Edu- 
cation of City of New York, 44 N.YS. 2d 431 
N.Y. App. Div 

A high school principal was not the agent of 
the school board and could not without special 
authority act for the board in the purchase of 
athletic equipment for the high school. — Lowe 
& Campbell Sporting Goods Co. v. Tangipahoa 
Parish School Board, 15 Southern reporter 2d 
98, La. App. 

A principal or a teacher of a school is an “em- 
ployee” of the school board, clothed with no au- 
thority by which he can bind the board in the 
purchase of any material or equipment without 
special authority.— Lowe & Campbell Sporting 
Goods Co. v. Tangipahoa Parish School Board, 
15 Southern reporter 2d 98, La. App. 


Teachers 

The Minnesota Teachers’ Tenure Act should 
not be so liberally construed, in combating evils 
to which it was directed, as to result in transfer- 
ring from school boards to teachers and the 
courts, the management, supervision, and control 
of school systems, vested by statute in such 
boards.— Minn. statutes of 1941, 130.22 to 
130.32. — Eelkema v. Board of Education of City 
of Duluth, 11 Northwestern Reporter 2d 76, 
Minn. 

The character of the services of a superintend- 
ent of schools to the district and of his relations 
to the board of education is such that it should 
require a clear declaration of legislative intent t 
bring the superintendent within the continuows 
employment effected by the Teachers’ Tenure 
Act. Minn. Statutes of 1941, §§ 130.22 to 130.32 
§ 130.25.— Eelkema v. Board of Education 
City of Duluth, 11 Northwestern reporter 2d 7% 
Minn 
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UESTIONS educators ask about 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR 


and:the correct ANSWERS 





Who owns BRITANNICA JUNIOR? 


Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. 


Who edits BRITANNICA JUNIOR? 
The Editor-in-Chief of the world-famous 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA and his staff. 


How often is BRITANNICA JUNIOR revised? 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR undergoes continuous 
revision on a definite year-by-year program. 


In what way is BRITANNICA JUNIOR differ- 
ent from all other juvenile encyclopaedias? 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR is a reference work or- 
ganized alphabetically as a true encyclo- 
paedia with a definite objective . . . to serve 
exclusively the interests and needs of ele- 
mentary school age children. 


Does BRITANNICA JUNIOR contain articles 
not to be found in other juvenile reference 
works? 
Yes, many. This is possible because the set 
is not “stretched” to include material of 
no interest or value to ele- 


designed to develop this skill It is a fact and 
finding Index. It is the key to more than 
3600 main articles, contains 20,000 index 
entries and more than 50,000 references. 


How does BRITANNICA JUNIOR develop 


good study habits in children? 


It teaches the child how to use reference 
materials . . . to use an index .. . to 
follow directions in finding material .. . 
to use an atlas . . . to use independent 
source material written for him at his own 


level. 


Are topics in BRITANNICA JUNIOR corre- 


lated with school courses of study? 


Yes. Curricular material and courses of 
study for every section of the United 
States are being studied constantly by 
BRITANNICA JuNIOR’s editorial staff. 


How abreast of the times 


is BRITANNICA JUNIOR? 





It is current at each 





mentary school children. printing. 
Why do you feature the Index aa) = How does the cost of a set of 
of BRITANNICA JUNIOR? pee §=BRITANNICA JUNIOR com- 
Because learning to use wee §€=6pare with that of other juve- 
an index is a fundamental = mae €6=snrile encyclopaedias? 
study skill and the Index -+Sre BRITANNICA JUNIOR is less 
of BRITANNICA JUNIOR is ° ++ in cost. 
®6 
Educational Department 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Ine. 


20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Postwar Building 

Paper, 21 pages. Prepared and published by Messrs 
Eggers & Higgins, architects, 542 Fifth Ave., New York 
19, N. Y. 

This statement of a widely experienced architect aims 
to present postwar building material from the stand- 
point of the layman. It seeks to avoid the waste and 
unsatisfactory results of last-minute planning and to 
aid in a more orderly approach to the problems of post- 
war building. 

The pamphlet takes up (1) government forecasts, (2) 
postponed demands, (3) public construction, (4) mate- 
rials, (5) construction equipment and tools, (6) status 
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of organizations, (7) control of building operations, and 
(8) preparation of plans and specifications 
Personnel Policies 

Paper, 20 pages. Published by the board of education 
at Wallingford, Conn 

A school bulletin which formulates the policies cover- 
ing salary schedules, qualifications of teachings and non- 
instructional school employees, and factors determining 
their employment. It includes principles of teacher se- 
lection, qualifications for teaching service, leaves of ab- 
sence for illness, a fine single-basic salary schedule, in- 
service training, and retirement. 
Federal Standard Stock Catalog 

The catalog has been amended recently by the addition 
of the following specifications: 

FF-P-401b. Pins, office. 5 cents. 

GG-I-53la. Instruments, drawing, nickel-silver (first 
grade). 5 cents. 

JJJ-M-79la. Mucilage. 5 cents 

O-F-506. Flux, soldering, paste. 5 cents. 

TT-P-22. Paint, cold-water, exterior, powder (with 
mixing liquid). 5 cents. 


LABORATORIES 
“Grow Gracefully” 


and Economically 
-The KEWAUNEE Way! 


@ The Kewaunee Unit System 
offers your school the ideal plan 
for expanding its capacity. You 
start with what you need and 
add Kewaunee Unit Equipment 
as additional student capacity 
is required. Your Laboratory 
retains its fine streamlined ap- 
pearance while you benefit by 
the lower cost made possible 
through Kewaunee’s mass pro- 
duction of standardized match- 


ed units. 


Yes—A Kewaunee Labora- 
tory “Grows Gracefully” 
Write 
for the Kewaunee Catalog. 


and Economically. 





C. G. CAMPBELL, President 
5009 S. Center St., Adrian, Mich. 
Representatives in Principal Cities 





Meuwice LABORATORY FURNITURE 





Wall Case No. W-425 
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Disposition of School-Bond Issues and Special School 

Levies in Ohio School Districts 

Compiled by T. C. Holy and R. L. Pounds Paper 
16 pages. Published by the Bureau of Educational 
Research, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 

This report includes school-bond issues and special 
school levies between January and November, 1943. 
Handbook on Building Maintenance 

By James H. Aye. Paper, 126 pages. Price. $2 
Published by the author at 1621 North Lima St., Byp. 
bank, Calif. 

An experienced supervisor of janitors has here yt. 
lined the principal problems of building maintenance 
and has suggested practical techniques to be followed 
in cleaning toilet rooms, classrooms, corridors, ang 
special areas in schools, hospitals, and other public 
buildings. The directions for floor treatment, dusting. 
cleaning special types of finish materials, and window 
care are direct and clear. The book is just the king 
to place in the hands of janitors in small and mediym. 
size cities. 

Questions and Answers on Boiler Feed Wate, 

Conditioning 

U. S. Bureau of Mines, Paper, 121 pages. Price, 29 
cents. Published by Superintendent of Documents, Wash. 
ington, D. C 


Lighting Maintenance in War Industry Plants 

By A. K. Gaetjens. Paper, 19 pages. Published by the 
General Electric Company, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio 

A report on a survey of lighting maintenance in war 
industry plants, using certain selected areas for the study 
Twenty-seven tests were conducted in 19 different plants 
Directions are given for the cleaning of lighting equip. 
ment, and a guide is offered to aid in the selection of 
a means for maintaining lighting equipment under vari. 
ous conditions. Considerable attention is also given to 
methods of replacing lamps in an installation, and 4 
the solution of the maintenance problem 
Fluorescent Lamps and Lighting 

By W. G. Darley and L. S. Ickis. Paper, 15 pages 
General Electric Company, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohic 

A discussion of fluorescent lamps, their advantages in 
classroom use, and the cost of lamps 


Lighting and Seeing in the Drafting Room 

By W. G. Darley and L. S. Ickis. General Electric Co 
Nela Park, Cleveland 

This report on problems of the drafting room, dis 
cussed by the authors, takes into account several types 
of lighting systems, common board positions, combina- 
tions of drawing materials, and drawing board surfaces 
of various reflectances 


Political Primer for All Americans 
Paper. Price, 5 cents. Congress of Industrial Organiza 
tions, 718 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, D. C 
This primer has been issued to obtain the fullest co 
operation by American workers and others in the deter 
mination of our national policies and the selection of 
the best government leaders. 
How Public School People Feel About the City- 
Manager Plan 
Paper, 13 pages. Bulletin for June, 1943, issued by the 
research division of the National Education Association 
Washington, D. C. 
Inspected Electrical Equipment, November, 1943 
Paper, 55 pages. Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., 16l 
Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y 
A supplement to the May, 1943, list of inspected 
electrical equipment, which includes listings which have 
appeared in the electrical bulletins for the past five 
months 


Panic and Its Control 

By Walter Cutter. Paper, 15 pages. Published by the 
National Conservation Bureau, 60 John St., New York 
= Be 

A study of general considerations concerning group 
panic and its control, as an aid in averting and cor 
trolling panic troubles in public buildings. Valuable for 
developing school policies. 


Accident Prevention 

Paper, 13 pages. Published by the National Conserve 
tion Bureau, 60 John St., New York, N. Y. 

A list of helpful publications on safety and accident 
prevention, as well as a list of safety education tests 


Know Your Government 

By Veritas. Paper, 46 pages. Reprinted from the Gt 
cinnati Enquirer, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

A collection of studies made originally by the Cit 
cinnati Enquirer and collected and republished in pam 
phlet form. The pamphlet discusses indirect taxes, publi 
expenditures, executive pay rolls, financing the wat, 
public debt. It supplies just the kind of informatie 
Court Decisions on Teacher Tenure, 1933-1942 

Paper, 31 pages. Price, 25 cents. Bulletin of Decembet 
1933, Research Service, National Education Associatiot 
Washington, D. C. 

A review of court decisions on teacher tenure, reported 
in 1932, 1933, and 1934. School-board members 
teachers will find the index to be a useful tool 
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Every school day 
1600 students tramp 
this floor 


... yet in spite of heavy traffic 


little maintenance is required 


F you divide the initial cost of the floor 
I in the hall shown above by the 
amount of traffic it has taken, you'll have 
an answer that is bound to interest any 
school board—economy! 


This Armstrong’s Linoleum Floor was 
installed in the halls of the New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y., High School, in 1926. Since 
then, an average of more than 1600 
students have scraped and scuffed its 
smooth surface every school day. Yet 
today, this Armstrong Floor is still in 
good condition, and gives promise of 
many more years of wear. 


And year after year this Armstrong 
Floor has been easy and economical to 
maintain. Read the statement of Mr. W. 
B. Dieckman, Head Custodian of New 
Rochelle High: “Our Armstrong Floors 
cover about 2,000 feet of halls. That’s a 
lot of floor. But it’s not such a chore to 
care for as you might think. We vacuum 


ARMSTRONG’S LINOLEUM 


Made by the makers of 


Armstrong’s Monowall, Temlok, (A) Cushiontone, and Asphalt Tile 


our Armstrong Floors once a day, wash 
and wax them a few times a year. And in 
spite of the traffic they’ve taken, these 
floors have never required expensive re- 
finishing.” 

Through all these years, New Rochelle 
High’s Armstrong Floors have been com- 
fortable to walk upon. And they’re quiet 
—an important feature in schools. 


GET THIS HELPFUL BOOK-——FREE 


If you’d like a helpful handbook for 
the time when you're planning new 
floors for schools, just write for “Better 
Floors.” This book is packed with facts 
about long-lasting, economical Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum Floors. And it con- 
tains pictures—many in full color—of 
these floors on duty in schools and vari- 
ous other interiors. For your free copy, 
write Armstrong Cork Company, Floor 
Division, 2002 State Street, Lancaster, Pa. 










Harry L. Kriner 
Superintendent of Schools 
Altoona, Pennsylvania 


Dr. Harry L. Kriner began service as superintendent 
of schools of Altoona, Pa., December 1, 1943, following 
unanimous election by the Board of Directors of the 
Altoona School District in November. 

Dr. Kriner is a graduate of the Lock Haven (Pa) 
Normal School and earned the A.B. and A.M. degrees 
at the University of Pittsburgh. He received the doctor's 
degree in 1931 at Pennsylvania State College. His pro 
fessional experience includes the following: elementary 
teacher and principal, high school principal, state teachers’ 
college instructor, dean of instruction at State Teachers 
College, California, Pa., instructor at Pennsylvania State 
College. 

Immediately before coming to Altoona, Dr. Kriner was 
for six years employed by the Pennsylvania Department 
of Public Instruction as assistant director of teacher 
education and certification. He is the author of a num- 
ber of professional articles. 





NEWS OF OFFICIALS 


&> Dr. W. E. SCHOWENGERDT, a veteran member of the 
school board of Champaign, Ill., is completing 28 years 
of service next spring. He was first elected a member 
of the board in 1914, and has served continuously except 
for a two-year period from 1929 to 1931 

> Wir1Mm L. Briar, a member of the school board 
at Pasadena, Calif., has been appointed to membership 
on the California State Board of Education 

® Dr. Sotomon Soris-CoHEN, a member of the Phila 
delphia board of education, has retired from the board 
after a service of 18 years. In a statement prepared 
by Mrs. Lingelbach on behalf of the board, notice wa 
taken of Dr. Solis-Cohen’s long and useful career, and 
tribute was paid to the fact that it had been a privileg 
to serve with him on the board for two decades 

Dr. Solis-Cohen began his membership on the board 
on November 9, 1925, when the Court of Common Pleas 
elected him for a term of six years. He was re-elected 
in 1931 and again in 1937. From 1923 to 1928 he served 
on the committee on high schools for boys, and from 
1925 to 1932 was a member of the bylaws and rule 
committee. He had been a member of the committe 
on schools since 1928 and a member of the committe 
on finance since 1933. 

® Howarp E. Kujatu has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Cedarburg, Wis 

> W. H. Hanson, of Millersburg, Ky., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Augusta 

®> Dr. Metvin G. Davis, of Lake Forest, Ill., has bee 
elected superintendent of schools at Peoria 

> J. R. Craw has been elected superintendent of schools 
at New Castle, Ind., to succeed R. H. Valentine. 

> Ratpx M. Incersoit, of Hillsboro, Ind., has * 
sumed his duties as superintendent at Waynetown 

> Curr Caca has been elected president of the schod 
board at Noblesville, Ind 

® Grorce W. Wetcnu, of West Monroe, La., has beet 
elected superintendent of the Ouachita Parish schools # 
Monroe. He succeeds the late T. O. Brown 

® Vernon L. ReEpiocie, formerly principal of the 
Central-Stolp School at Wilmette, Ill., has been granted 
a leave of absence and entered active duty with the 
navy at Quonset Point, R. I. 
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A Holden Book Cover 


PROMPT MEETINGS 


A recurring problem in all school boards is 
the prompt opening of meetings at the hour 
announced in the official call. A side light on 
this problem is contained in a recent official 
report of the Boston school committee: 


Mr. Ward: If you are going to have the hour 
of the meeting at four o’clock you should at least 
be here at four o’clock. .. . 

Mr. Norton: I do not think it requires any 
sermonizing on being here on time. I think it is 
understood that the hour will be five o’clock. 

Mr. White: I move that we proceed to vote on 
the hour of our meetings. 


Dr. Foley: Five o’clock on Monday is all 
right. 
Mr. Norton: Why not make it four o’clock? 


We will get started anyway by five... . 

It was finally agreed that the conferences and 
meetings of the school committee shall be called 
for four o’clock on Mondays. 


Any school board that is chronic in the 
practice of beginning its proceedings after the 
scheduled hour deserves to be “sermonized.” 
Late coming is an imposition on important 
members who are punctual and a very real 
theft of their time. 


STUDENT GOVERNMENT IN MUNHALL 
HIGH SCHOOL 


In an effort to impress the students of the 
Munhall, Pa., high school with the responsibility 
of citizenship and the American privilege of 
voting, a system of elections has been devised 
to resemble as closely as possible a regular munic- 
Ipal election. The election is held on the first 
Tuesday after the first Monday in November, 
in the main hall of the school, where voting 
booths are set up. The polls are open from 
8:30 until 4:00. 


is a “hard-shelled” jacket 


fitting a School Textbook in a snug, tight 
Grip that strengthens and supports the 


bindings, lessens the ragged-edged, dilap- 
idated appearance, repels moisture from 


perspiring hands and receives the Wear 


instead of the book. 


Reduces Textbook Cost, per Pupil, per Year. 


Holden Patent Book Cover Company 
MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


SPRINGFIELD 





Previous to election day, the candidates present 
petitions with the necessary signatures to the 
student council board and all voters register with 
the student registrar. Class officers, excepting the 
freshman class, and student council members 
are elected. 

The student council, composed of 29 pupils 
from the four classes, then organizes by electing 
officers and appointing standing committees. The 
pupils have manifested a great interest in “election 
day” and regard the election as a serious matter. 
Two faculty members, Miss Margaret MacBeth 
and Mr. John Khouri, are sponsors of the student 
government. 





® By a vote of 7 to 5, the St. Louis board of 
education has decreed that its committee meet- 
ings shall be closed and that press representatives 
will not be admitted. The subject has been under 
discussion for some months and came to a close 
after a heated debate. One of the arguments in 
favor of closed sessions was that real owners of 
the newspapers never attended such meetings but 
sent immature reporters to attend them. The 
attitude of the press, it was contended, was a 
desire to run the schools, instead of leaving that 
task to those who are legally chosen to do so. 
® Peoria Heights, Ill. The public schools of 
the town have been able to continue the physical 
education and music program in spite of a turn- 
over of 40 per cent in teacher personnel. A trained 
woman teacher is in charge of the physical edu- 
cation classes in the elementary grades. 

® The board of education at Detroit, Mich., has 
accepted a gift of $10,000 from Albert H. 
Schmidt, a businessman, to establish an agricul- 


MASSACHUSETTS 





tural school for city boys and war veterans who 
may desire to go back to the farm. The school 
will be located at the farm now owned by the 
board near Novi, Mich., and the project will be 
conducted by Wayne University. 

In addition to educational opportunities to 
veterans and boys from 14 to 18 years of age, 
the school will provide a research center for 
sciences related to agriculture. The institution will 
be supported in part by revenues derived from 
students, the income from the sale of farm 
produce, from the funds provided by Mr. 
Schmidt, and from other sources which the board 
has available. Some of the produce of the farm 
will be used in the school cafeterias. 
® The Indiana State Board of Education has 
approved a plan, requiring all high schools of 
the state to adopt a uniform system of grading. 
The plan would become effective in 1944-45, 
beginning next fall. 

& Spring Valley, Ill. Courses in religious edu- 
cation are being held in the Hall Township High 
School, with priests and ministers of the vicinity 
serving as instructors. Registration is voluntary, 
with 86 per cent of the student body enrolled in 
classes. 

® New London, Conn. Due to a new interpre- 
tation of the law regarding kindergartens, the 
school authorities have been compelled to increase 
the kindergarten load while facing a decrease in 
school population. Under the law, any parent 
may send a child to kindergarten at age. four, 
provided kindergartens are being maintained in 
the town. Due to the entrance of mothers in war 
work, children are being entered at a lower age, 
with the result that it has been necessary to em- 
ploy additional part-time teachers to carry the 
load in the afternoon when the younger children 
attend classes. 

® Moline, Ill. The school board has suspended 
for the duration a rule prohibiting the employ- 
ment of married women teachers. The action was 
taken because of the shortage of teachers and the 
difficulty of replacing those who leave the schools. 
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COMING CONVENTIONS 


February, 1944. Oklahoma State Teachers Association 
at Oklahoma City. Exact days not reported. Exhibits. 
C. D. Howell, 320 Perrine Building, Oklahoma City 
Okla. Director of Exhibits, Roxie J. Adams, 320 Perrine 
Building, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

February, 10944. Washington State School 
Association at Wenatchee. Georgia Scott, 1317 
Grove Avenue, Spokane, Wash., secretary. 

February 2-4. Pennsylvania State School Directors 
Association at Harrisburg. Preston O. Van Ness, 73 So 
Front Street, Harrisburg, Pa., secretary. Exhibits. Head- 
quarters, Penn-Harris Hotel. 

February 2-4. Pennsylvania Association of School Board 
Secretaries at Harrisburg. R. E. Boswell, 121 Chestnut 
Street, Harrisburg, Pa., secretary. Exhibits. Headquarters, 
Penn-Harris Hotel. 

February o-11. Minnesota State School 
ciation at Minneapolis. John E. Palmer, 


Directors 
South 


Board Asso- 
Fergus Falls 





Jit 


Vi 


LABORATORY 





VOCATIONAL AND 
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Minn., secretary. Director of Exhibits, John E 
Headquarters, Hotel Nicolet 

February Southern Wisconsin Education Asso- 
ciation at Madison. Viola N. Smith, Central High School 
Madison, Wis., secretary. Exhibits. Headquarters, Central 
High School 

February 21-23. American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators at New York. S. D. Shankland, executive 
secretary. Harold A. Allen, National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C., director of exhibits. Headquarters, 
Pennsylvania Hotel 

February 28—March 1. American Association of School 
Administrators at Chicago, Ill. S. D. Shankland, execu 
tive secretary. Harold A. Allen, National Education As 
sociation, Washington, D. C., director of exhibits. Head- 
quarters, Palmer House. 

March, 10944. Louisiana School Board Association at 
Monroe. Fred G. Thatcher, 606 Wood Street, West Mon 
roe, La. 

March, 1044 


Palmer. 


IIi-I2. 


Mississippi Education Association at 





FURNITURE 


Frankly — we want to talk things over. You have the ideas and knowledge —the “know 
what" — of changes which tomorrow's requirements in general shop and vocational training 
practice will demand. We have the successful, practical experience — the “know how” — in 
planning and building general, mechanical, auto, electrical and other shop furniture. Through 
working together—-planning together NOW, we can prepare to meet tomorrow's shop 


requirements. 


Take time now to write and request that our Field Engineer call— you will find these 
engineers keenly alert to your needs. You will find them capable in helping you visualize 
and reduce to practice the ideas which you are formulating. 


Visit SHELDON at the A.A.S.A. Convention 
NEW YORK e e PENNSYLVANIA HOTEL e e FEBRUARY 22-24 
CHICAGO e e PALMER HOUSE e e FEBRUARY 28- MARCH 1 


E. H. SHELDON & CO. MUSKEGON, MICH. 
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Dr. Melvin G. Davis Goes to Peoria 


Dr. Melvin G. Davis, since 1936 head of the public 
schools at Lake Forest, Ill., on February 1 assumed the 
superintendency of the Peoria public schools 

Dr. Davis, a native of Indiana, was graduated from 
the University of Indiana in 1914 with the degree of 
B.A., and obtained his M.A. degree from the University 
of Wisconsin in 1920. He did graduate work at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and completed his studies 
for and received the Ph.D. degree at lowa 
in 1935. 

He has been engaged in educational work for some 
years, having filled every type of position from teacher 
to superintendent. In 1921 he was elected superintendent 
at Brooklyn, Iowa, but resigned in 1926 to take over 
the superintendency in Ames. He 
at Lake Forest in 1936 


University 


became superintendent 





Jackson. Exact days not reported. W 
Jackson, Miss., Exhibits 
Heidelberg 

March 16-18 Michigan Public School 
cials Association at Dearborn. Mr. A. C 
University, Detroit, Mich., 
Headquarters, Dearborn Inn 

March 20-24. North Central Association of Colleges & 
Secretarial Schools at Chicago, Il. G. H. Rosenlof 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. Headquarters 
Palmer House 

March 22-25. Schoolmen’s Week, University of Penn- 
sylvania at Philadelphia, Pa. Dr Theodore L. Reller 
Eisenlohr Hall, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pa., secretary. Headquarters, Eisenlohr Hall, University 
of Pennsylvania. Exhibits 

March 23-24. Music Teachers National 
Cincinnati, Ohio. D. M. Swarthout, University of Kansas, 
secretary. Headquarters, Netherlands-Plaza 

March 23-25. New Jersey Vocational and Arts Asso- 
ciation at New York, N. Y. J. J. Berilla, Phillipsburg 


Taylor, Box 826 


secretary. Headquarters, Hotel 


Business Offi- 


Lamb, Wayne 
secretary-treasurer. Exhibits 


Association at 


N. J., secretary. H. D. Shannon, Asbury Park, N. J 
director of exhibits. Exhibits. Headquarters, Hotel Mc- 
Alpin. 

March 30-31 Alabama Education Association at 
Birmingham. Frank L. Grove, 21 Adams Ave., Mont- 


gomery, Ala., secretary. Vincent Kanies, 21 Adams Ave 
director of exhibits 

SS 
® The school board at Chelsea, 
with Jutrus H. Apert as chairman and Joserpn E 
THORNTON as vice-chairman. The newly elected mem- 
bers of the board are THomas J. Mace, Jurius H. AL- 
PERT, Epwarp F. Cotter, JosepH E. THorNTOoN, and 
Epwarp A, McCartuy 
® Martin EASTERLY, a member of the school board 
at Patchin, Ill., died at his home at the age of 81 
® The school board at Gardner, Mass., has elected Dr 
RAYMOND E. LEvESQUE as vice-chairman and Mrs. HELEN 
W. Bent as secretary 
> The board at 


Mass., has reorganized 


Marlboro Mass has elec ted 


s ho yl 


Wittiam L. Farrewtt as vice-chairman and T. JoserH 
McCook as se retary. 

® The board of education at Middletown, Pa has re- 
organized with the election of Dr. Eart H. Grim 4s 
president, J. R. Brinser as vice-president, E. C. THOMAS 
as secretary, and B. D. Kianre as treasurer. The newly 
elected members are E. DALE BACHMAN and T. H. Essex 
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IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE 
FOR PREVIEW & REVIEW OF 


SOCIAL SUBJECTS 


Never was there so great an opportunity—and so great a need for 
FILMSETS—those 200-foot silent classroom films that bring the people of 
the world and their activities to your students at the time—when they are 
pertinent to the lesson of the day and hour—without waiting for filrs orders 
to clear and shipments to arrive. 

FILMSETS provide situations and information with which to arouse classroom 
discussion. They help students develop initiative. They are accurate 
every scene is authentic. Their photographic quality is tops . . . each scene 
packs real geographic and social significance. 

There’s nothing comparable to FILMSETS on the market. And they are 
available for IMMEDIATE PURCHASE... NOW! 

Forty-eight 16mm silent films covering 22 Economic subjects—-Wheat and 
Bread, Milk, Fruit, Rubber, Textiles, Leather, Petroleum, etc., and 26 
Social subjects—-Europe’s Lowlands, Russia, Mediterranean Basin, 
North Africa, China, Japan, the South Seas, etc.—beautifully and 







coordinated with film captions. 


YOUR CLASSROOM 
FILM SOURCE! 


Watch DeVRY Films and Laboratories for 
NEW selections from the best in 16mm sound 
and silent EDUCATIONAL and Hollywood- 
type sound RECREATIONAL films—films 
for every occasion and every type of audi- 
ence. DeEVRY’S NEW FILMBOOK IS 
FREE. Write for it. Note attractive 
discounts for long-term bookings. 


Star Awarded for Con- 
tinued Excellence in Pro- 
duction of Motion Pic- 
ture Sound Equipment. 


DeVRY Sound-on- 
Film Projectors are Precision Electronic Instruments 





A Complete Library of 
SILENT Classroom Films 


ILLUSTRATED MANUAL 
LESSON PLANNING 


Richly printed, attractively and durably 
bound—and lavishly illustrated Teachers’ 
Manual enables quick survey and logical, 
pointed presentation of each subject. 


the films, supplemented with a wealth of 
authentic information. Manual text is 


A quick perusal of each double-page spread and the instructor’s 
preparation is adequate for the lesson at hand. Review and test 
questions are readily apparent. Manual and films permit schedul- 


thoughtfully filmed — in- 
telligently and effectively 
captioned—that’s FILM- 
SETS. 

You may buy one film, sev- 
eral, or all. No limitation. 
No priority. 

“Why wait? Why deny to- 
day's elementary and jun- 
ior high school pupils the 
benefits of a type of teach- 
ing that is bound to be generally available for their successors? Why not 
NOW adopt a type of teaching that is particularly valuable in periods where 
the rapid succession of important world events and the complexities of life 
make the subject of classroom concentration a matter of major concern?” 


SPEEDS 


ing of lesson subjects in line with cur- 
rent events. No delays! 

FILMSETS lesson outlines and filmed study material are 
thoughtfully coordinated for greatest teaching effectiveness. 


You have to see the manual to appreciate its thoroughness, its 
completeness—its usefulness. 


HUMIDIZING FILM CABINET 


Modern, specially built two-drawer interlocking cabinets permit 
easy expansion of your FILMSETS library. Perforated drawer 
bottoms permit humidizing fluid to circulate among the films. 


Manual contains 672 illustrations from 


FILMSET “package’’ is a complete one, that has the endorse- 
ment of leading educators. 


Take Advantage of This 





TRIAL 
OFFER 





FREE 


— 

i 5 
é 

H { 
' ' 
1 ' 
§ FILMSETS, Incorporated, 1956 N. Seminary Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. i 
& Affiliated with DrVRY CORPORATION ; 
: (Please Attach School Letterhead) ‘ 
7 Please send me TWO sample Classroom Films from your FILMSETS § 
P| FILM LIBRARY; also illustrated TEACHERS’ MANUAL. These § 
§ may be returned in good condition within TEN DAYS. No charge § 
§ and without obligation. 7 
€ ‘ 
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SCHOOL LUNCHES HELPED WITH RATIONED 
FOODS 


America’s school children will be assured more 
generous amounts of food this year for lunch- 
room and cafeteria meals, under a new plan for 
providing rationed foods for schools approved 
by the Office of Price Administration. 

The new food allotments, which have been 
worked out with the cooperation of school lunch 
and nutrition experts of the Food Distribution 
Administration, are based on an estimate of the 
amount of rationed food needed to meet school 
lunch requirements set up by the FDA. 

For most schools, the allowances will permit 
an appreciable increase in the amount of the 
food allotments and for processed foods. This 
is due to the fact that more schools are serving 
substantial meals at noon and to the further fact 
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that a larger number of children are now being 
served their entire noon meal in school. 

Under the plan, schools that are under con- 
tract with FDA to serve lunches designated as 
Type A or Type B will receive a maximum of 
the following per person allowances of rationed 
foods: 

1. Type A lunch allowances, for a complete 
meal, providing from one third to one half the 
daily nutritional requirements: sugar, .03 pounds; 
processed foods, .6 points; meats and fats, .93 
points. 

2. Type B lunch allowances, for a simpler lunch 
requiring less rationed food: sugar, .03 pounds; 
processed food, .4 points; meats and fats, .5 
points. 

Cooperation with the government’s school 
lunch program is optional. Of approximately 
240,000 schools in the country, more than half 





Vestal’s VICTORY SEAL is the logical answer to pro- 
tecting your Gymnasium Floor under wartime condi- 
tions. VICTORY SEAL gives wood floors a tough, 
attractive, long-lasting finish, plus slip-proof safety, at 
truly economical purchase and maintenance costs. In 
perfecting VICTORY SEAL we offer it as the best wood 


floor surface seal you can buy today. Your own com- 


parison will prove this. 


WHAT HAS HAPPENED TO PYRA-SEAL? 


Pyra-Seal is a war casualty. In its immense Victory Program, our 
Government needs all types of chemicals including certain syn- 
thetic resins and vegetable oils of the types used in the manufacture 
of PYRA-SEAL and similar pre-war Gymnasium floor seals. Be- 
cause of this urgent need these materials are restricted under 
government order and are no longer available for the manufacture 


of floor seals. After the war—or when restrictions are lifted— 


PYRA-SEAL WILL BE BACK. 
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Neat CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc. 


NEW YORK 
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serve a lunch. Of these, 60,000 have contracts 
with FDA to serve standard type meals and 
to receive financial aid. 

Adjustments in point allowances for all schools 
will be handled by local war price and ration. 
ing boards. Schools applying for adjustment wil] 
be treated as new institutional users and wil] 
receive a temporary adjustment in the allotment 
for the remainder of the monthly period. The 
amount of the adjusted base will depend on 
their count of the number of persons served 
food and on their actual use of food during the 
initial period. 

Beginning January 1, 1944, all schools are re- 
quired to keep a separate daily count of their 
services of refreshments as distinguished from 
their services of foods. 





BOARDS OF EDUCATION 
® Omaha, Neb. The school board has decided 
that classwork lost during the recent custodial 
strike shall be made up through intensified as- 
signments under the direction of the respective 
teachers. The action of the board removed the 
necessity of a shortened mid-term vacation, or 
longer school days, to make up two weeks of lost 
time. 
®& Wichita, Kans. The school board has voted 
to allow teachers to accept part-time outside em- 
ployment, provided the work does not interfere 
with their classroom positions. In all cases, teach- 
ers are required to inform their principals regard- 
ing the hours they wish to work. 
® Grand Rapids, Mich. The school board has 
revised its rules, to provide three-year contracts 
for the business manager and the school engineer. 
Formerly, these officials were employed under 
one-year contracts. 
® Wichita, Kans. Under a new policy of the 
school board, effective with the new semester, 
retarded school children will be placed in special 
classes at the discretion of the principal and 
superintendent. In a special room with pupils of 
their own age, these children are expected to 
make better use of their school time. Two divi- 
sions have been provided, one for children 7 to 
11 years inclusive, and one for children from 12 
to 18 inclusive. 
® Jackson, Mich. The school board has set up 
a drastic program of school economies for the 
school year 1943-44, to meet a threatened deficit 
of $230,138. An eight-point program, looking 
toward curtailments in operating expenditures, 
has been placed in operation for the second 
semester. 
® Peoria, Ill. The school board has approved 
a proposed expenditure of $2,456.60 for maps and 
globes for elementary schools. The board has ap- 
proved a plan for federal aid in serving hot 
lunches, which goes into immediate operation. 
®& Donovan, Ill. The township high school 
board has opened the school library to the people 
of the town every Wednesday from 7 to 9 p.m 
The service has been made possible because of 
liberal purchases of new books and loans from 
the Illinois State Library 
® Des Moines, Iowa. The school board has 
purchased fire insurance in the amount of $1,- 
845,573 and tornado insurance totaling $1,794,- 
943. The insurance which calls for a_ total 
premium of $8,444 and is apportioned among 49 
local agencies, is arranged on an 80 per cent 
coinsurance plan. One third of the policies expire 
on November 1 of each year. 
® The school board of Caddo Parish, Shreve- 
port, La., has banned the use of school buildings 
for political rallies. 
& Lincoln, Neb. The school board has approved 
proposed changes in the high school curriculum, 
calling for an increase in the health and physical 
education requirements, and two semesters of 
American history. Hygiene and first aid are re- 
quired subjects in physical education, and each 
student must take nine hours of the course in- 
stead of six hours. Students must also take one 
semester of world history, followed by one year 
of American history, and they may finish their 
requirements with one semester of modern prob- 
lems or economics 
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Enlist your dollars 
Buy War Bonds. . 
To shorten the duration, 
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My husband, Mike, 
is a Corporal in the Army. 


He’s been gone nearly two years now. 


I like to think of him as carrying one of these 
.30 Caliber Carbines wherever he goes. 


We make them here, 
and it’s comforting just to know that my hands 
helped make a part of what he’s fighting with. 


I know that when Mike shoots his gun, 

the bullet will go straight where he aims it because 
practically everyone in the U EF plant here has 
his own personal reason for putting his heart 

and mind into the work. 


You see, nearly everyone of us has somebody 


in the Armed Forces who’s fighting for us. 
For us—and for you, too . 


And for the way Mike and I want to live . 


in peace and comfort— after the war’s won. 


So we all say: Speed the guns ... to speed that day! 


EMILY MALLIA-——Badge No. 5301 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


War Products: U. S. Carbines, Caliber .30 M-1—Airplane Instru- 
ments—Gun Parts—Ammunition Components— Fuses— Primers— 
and Miscellaneous Items. 


Peacetime Products: Underwood Noiseless, Standard and Portable T ype- 
writers—Accounting Machines—Adding-Figuring Machines—Pay- 
roll Machines—Ribbons, Carbon Paper and Miscellaneous Supplies, 
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EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP 
(Concluded from page 17) 


United Nations. A saturation use of the 
mechanism of education for freedom is as 
much required by this highest of purposes 
as was the commandeering of the schools 
and the agencies of information for the 
diabolical purposes of Germany and Japan. 
In each of these nations the control of 
thinking was so thorough and complete 
that both of them were able to inaugurate 
their campaigns of conquest with armies 
of some 10,000,000 men, none of whom 
were illiterate. 
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In the democracies, education for citi- 
zenship means the use of all our agencies 
for the spread of information. None can 
be omitted. This includes the home, the 
pulpit, the press, public schools, private 
schools, colleges and universities both pub- 
lic and private, the radio, the motion pic- 
ture, the public forum, etc. So important 
is this factor in our national progress that 
organized means, especially through our 
democratic and locally administered insti- 
tutions of education must not be spared 
to promote the program. 

In essence the global undertaking must 
encompass the infusion of common  pur- 





WATCH IT, 


MR. TOJO! 


One of these days, Tojo, this tough old bird will be free to 

turn his brood your way, and you're not going to like it. 
For the eagle’s sons are big, strong, husky . . . and 

they're armed to the teeth, Tojo, because American manu- 


facturers . 


. . thousands of them 


. . . have willingly re- 


leased metals and manpower, and are doing without .. . 


until you're through! 


We of Von Duprin, just a tiny part of that big in- 
dustrial army which does without, are getting along very 
well, thank you. Von Duprins of husky malleable iron 
are doing their job surpassingly well! Day and night they 
are delivering sure, safe, instantaneous exit. 


Won Duprin | 


DIVISION ale 
VONNEGUT HARDWARE CO., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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poses and certain minimal ideals in all of 
the citizenship training programs of at 
least the four great powers. These com. 
mon purposes must be organized by al] 
of the United Nations, and finally by the 
entire world if permanent peace is ever to 
be achieved. 

A sustained revival of emphasis upon 
personal freedom, with an understanding 
of its meaning to the nations of the world 
and to the race, is the first commandment. 
The second is founded upon the first, It 
is this: Every free citizen is charged with 
the responsibility for nurturing and pro- 
tecting the freedom of his fellow citizens, 
and every free nation shall care for the 
progress and welfare of the other nations 
of the world as the first article of its ip. 
ternational code. 


* — — 


SCHOOL BONDS 


During the month of December, 1943, school 
bonds were sold in the amount of $1,289,500, 

During December, refunding bonds and short- 
term paper was sold in the amount of $943,500, 


SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


During the month of December, 1943, contracts 
were let for 6 new buildings in 11 states west of 
the Rockies, in the amount of $322,990. Four 
additional projects were reported in preliminary 
stages, at an estimated cost of $378,100. 

During the month of December, contracts were 
let in 37 states east of the Rocky Mountains for 
251 educational buildings, at a total cost of 
$5,100,000. 


LEESBURG ADOPTS WARTIME PROGRAM 


The public schools of Leesburg, Fla., under 
the direction of D. R. Allen, supervising prin- 
cipal of the schools, have engaged in a series 
of wartime school activities to meet the demands 
of the war period. Among these activities are 
the following: 

1. Sale of war bonds and stamps 

2. Scrap and wastepaper collections 

3. Campaign for fitness through proper food 
and teaching of balanced feeding 

4. Preinduction classes organized for senior 
high school students, with special emphasis on 
mathematics 

5. New courses in agriculture and defense 
training 

6. Erection of agricultural building 

7. Inauguration of physical-education program 
for all students, including an obstacle course 

8. Training of student-cadet teachers to act as 
assistants or substitutes 

9. Cooperation of business and industry to 
provide student help during rush hour periods. 
New student schedules have been provided to 
permit students to take jobs in offices, stores, or 
industry. 


CLAYMONT SCHOOLS ENGAGE IN WAR 
ACTIVITIES 


Since Pearl Harbor, the public schools of Clay- 
mont, Del., under the supervision of the teachers 
and principals, have endeavored to give every 
assistance toward the winning of the war. One 
contribution which they have sought to make 
to the total program has been through the 
purchase of war savings stamps and bonds. A wat 
savings program was set up with the assistance 
of clerks, who each Monday morning gathered 
the stamp and bond money. After the money & 
collected, sorted, and counted, the grand total 
placed on the blackboard where it can be seen by 
the pupils. During the year 1943 the schools 
have handled upwards of $9,200. 
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A PROGRAM OF RE-EDUCATION AND 
OF REHABILITATION 
(Concluded from page 47) 


houses were short of trained help. So, in co- 
operation with a local packing house, we or- 
ganized a course in “packing citrus fruits.” It 
took from 100 to 150 hours to train a packer; 
her skill came with experience after the train- 
ing period. In a few months we trained hun- 
dreds of women between the ages of 20 and 
60. At one time we had a waiting list of 200 
women who wished to take the training course. 
This illustrates the short-term course, while 
the inspector’s curriculum outlined above il- 
lustrates a long-term program of training of 
from one to two years. 































THE HUNTINGTON 48 LABORATORIES INC 


A SAFE Cleaner 
for ANY Floor 
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The public junior colleges of California 
have been carrying out this proposed program 
—jin some instances for many years. A fol- 
low-up of former junior college terminal stu- 
dents made five years ago brought out the 
fact that they were then in eighty different 
occupations.* While it is probably true that 
more attention has been given to vocations in 
business and industry, there are other types of 
work that should be considered. Men and 
women can be trained for managerial work as 
well as for employment in many types of 
positions. 

During the depression of the thirties it was 
observed that more than six thousand new in- 

“Cf. 
Colleges, 


The Functioning of the California Public 
Hill, p. 98. 


Junior 


UT Floor-San to work and 
watch your floor cleaning 
problems vanish! For Floor- 
San gives youthoroughclean- 
ing—with guaranteed safety 
—no matter where it’s used! 
You can use Floor-San on 
rubber tile, asphalt tile, 
terrazzo, wood, linoleum or 
any other flooring. 
Floor-San gives true clean- 
liness because the powerful 
ingredients quickly pene- 
trate the dirt film and float 
the dirt to the surface. 
Floor-San has received the 
approval ofthe Rubber Floor- 
ing Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. It is also endorsed by 
asphalt tile manufacturers. 
Such approval means that 
Floor-San is mild... won't 
discolor... won’t run colors. 
Remember, Floor-San 
maintains a// floors. No need 
for special cleansers. So or- 
der Floor-San now and save 
time, money and flooring. 


FLOOK-SAN 


LIQUID SCRUB COMPOUND 
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dustries were established in the homes, or on 
the home premises of the American people, 
Surveys should be made of what small bysi- 
ness enterprises may be established with a 
reasonable assurance of success. Here are a 
few illustrations of what has actually been 
done: 

“A” was an adolescent boy who had beep 
physically handicapped. He was trained in the 
department of agriculture for the nursery 
business and opened up his own project on a 
few town lots. For years he has operated a 
nursery and a florist’s shop, has become jp- 
dependent, and from time to time has had to 
employ a staff to help him run his business, 

“B” was an adult who took up courses in 
woodshop at night school and learned thereby 
the cabinet-making business. For years he has 
run his own cabinet shop with success. He 
had previously tried, without any too great 
success, three other occupations. 

“C” and “D” were sisters who became pro- 
ficient in cooking and serving and established 
a very successful tea room. 

These are only a few illustrations. Each 
reader can think of many others. Not only 
should the schools train men and women for 
employability along many lines, but they 
should show them the way of gaining con- 
fidence in themselves and competence in 
managerial undertakings. The procedure may 
be outlined about as follows: 


. Establish training curriculums 
Secure the cooperation of industry, business, 
and agriculture. 

4. Establish training classes. 

5. Establish bureaus of appointment and coun- 
seling. 

6. Maintain a system of follow-up to learn of 
the successes and failure of those previously 
trained 

7. Give attention to the possibilities inherent 
in training men and women to develop their own 
projects. 

8. Establish through extension divisions of the 
university, through departments of adult educa- 
tion in high schools and junior colleges a “Divi- 
sion or Department for the Re-education of 


Adults.” 


1. Establish periodic surveys 
3, 


THE ARGUMENT FOR 
THE SINGLE-SALARY SCHEDULE 
(Concluded from page 50) 
shocks — these are just a few of the many fac- 
tors which predetermine in some degree all sub- 
sequent development. The adjustive habits, 
attitudes, motives, and actions of adults can be 
understood in the light of experiences that take 
place during the years of infancy and childhood. 

Whether a child is to develop into a whole- 
some, well-adjusted personality or into a mal- 
adjusted, warped adult is principally determined 
by the nature and quality of the growth process 
during the earlier years of life.? 

With the early years of childhood so im- 
portant, any policy of scheduling salaries 
which would fail to attract the best people 
possible to teaching in the elementary school 
and encourage them to remain there would 
be nothing less than stupid. Thus, the growth 
of the single-salary scale idea would appear 
to be not only “in the category of the pro- 
gressive” but also a result of the “stiff think- 
ing necessary to be right,” two concepts which 
need not be unalterably opposed, as Mr. 
Hunkins seems to believe — Roald F. Camp- 


bell. 
William F. Stewart School, 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City 
2C. E. Skinner and P. L. Harriman, Child Psychology 
(New York: Macmillan, 1941), pp. 3 and 4. 
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Better School 
Heating 


— Today and Tomorrow 


Colleges, schools and other institutional 
buildings require an economical, control- 
lable heating system that will guarantee 
prompt heating-up, balanced distribution 
of steam and even, comfortable tempera- 
tures in every room. 


With the Webster Moderator System of 
Steam Heating, there is no waste of valu- 
able fuel through overheating. An Out- 
door Thermostat automatically changes 
the heating rate to agree with changes in 





outdoor temperatures. Continuous heat | 


flow from every radiator helps maintain 
comfortable temperatures in every room. 


More heat with Less Fuel 


Actual surveys made by Webster Engi- 
neers show that seven out of ten large 
buildings in America (many less than ten 
years old) can get up to 33 per cent more 
heat out of the fuel consumed with the 
Webster Heating Modernization Program. 





School Executives who are planning 
building construction or modernization 
both now and after the war will be inter- 
ested in “Performance Facts.” This free 
booklet contains case studies of 268 
modern steam heating installations and 
the savings possible in dollars and cents 
with the Webster Moderator System of 
Steam Heating. 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 
Pioneers of Vacuum Steam Heating : : Est. 1888 
Representatives In 60 Principal U. S. Cities 






Making Boosters for 
U.S. Army Ordnance 


Typical Educational Buildings Equipped with 
Webster Moderator Systems. 





Demonstration Bldg., (Elementary School) Texas State 
College for Women. 


| 
— a [ 


Cloonan Junior High School, Stamford, Conn. 
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MOLINE SCHOOLS ENGAGE IN 13-POINT 
POSTWAR PLANNING 


(Concluded from page 43) 


| it is necessary to have standing committees 


working constantly on revising the various 
curriculums in all fields of education. It should 
require committees which are willing to spend 
the time in studying the trends of the social 


| and economic life of the country. 


10. Properly Selected Textbooks for all 
Grade Levels. This requires committees in 


| the various grade levels and fields of instruc- 


tion to study the problem of textbooks. When- 
ever a better textbook is found for the educa- 
tion of the children it should be selected to 


| replace any book which is not serving its 
| purpose. 


11. Reorganization of the Vocational-Edu- 


| cation Program. It is necessary that this pro- 


gram be completely reorganized and developed 
to the point where it will function efficiently 
and serve the maximum needs of the youth 
and adults of the community. 

12. Reorganization of Health-Attendance 
Department. The school nurses’ office and 


| the attendance office should be segregated so 


that the nurses will not be responsible for the 
attendance problem as set up at the present 
time. These departments should be so oper- 


| ated that each department will be well served 
| by its own personnel. 


13. Building Planning. It is necessary that 
plans be made for needed educational build- 
ings when the postwar period comes. It is 
necessary that plans be made so that when 
that time comes, the schools can take ad- 
vantage of any opportunity made available. 
This requires the selection of teacher com- 
mittees to work out details for classrooms of 
new buildings and other committees from 
representative citizens of the community so 
that their rich experience can be given to the 
school system in its planning. 


TENURE FOR SCHOOL BOARDS 
(Concluded from page 44) 

board members to aid in the solution of state 
public school problems, and this flow of state 
assistance is definitely cut off by communities 
which operate caucuses under the type of 
rules mentioned; therefore 

Be it Resolved by the Executive Commit- 
tee of Tri-County School Boards that it 
recommends to all interested parties the policy 
of stimulating wherever possible the sane, 
periodic addition to their boards, as new mem- 


| bers, men and women of high purpose, but at 


the same time it recommends that they do all 
in their power to continue on school boards 
men and women of fine character and wide 
experience who have not completed their 


| civic contributions to the local schools or to 
| state educational leadership. 





| schools. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 

> Dr. Joun A. Sexson, of Pasadena, Calif., is com- 
pleting his fourth four-year term as superintendent of 
He was recently re-elected for another four- 
year term at an increased salary, beginning with January. 
1944. Dr. Sexson has just been named a member of 
the American Legion’s Committee on Rehabilitation and 
Vocational Education. 

®> Cuartes H. Wiitiams has been appointed principal 
of the Standard Evening High School of Philadelphia, 
Pa., in addition to his duties as principal of the Ben- 
jamin Franklin High School. 

® Ciype U. Purures, formerly superintendent of schools 


| at Hays, Kans., has been appointed president of the 


Kansas State Teachers College. He enters upon his duties 
in March, 1944, 

® M. F. Fourtmer, formerly superintendent of schools 
at Augusta, Ill., has been elected principal of the high 
school at Fairbury. 
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S. R. DE BOER & COMPANY 


Community Planning, Accurate Data for 
School Extension Plans, Schoolgrounds 


515 E. Iliff Ave. 


















| Denver 10, Colo, 





A. C. Eschweiler, F.A.1. A. 
A. C. Eschweiler, Jr., A.L.A 


C. F. Eschweiler, A.1.A 
T. L. Eschweiler, A.1. A. 


ESCHWEILER and ESCHWEILER 


ARCHITECTS 


720 East Mason St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Joseph C. Goddeyne, A.B., B.S.A.E, 


ARCHITECT 





Complete Personalized Professional Service 
Architectural—Engineering—Mechanical Work 


Bay City Bank Building Bay City, Michigan 


WM. B. ITTNER, INC. 


Superior Architectural and 
Engineering Service Rendered 


408 Board of Education Building, St. Louis, Mo, 























GILBERT A. JOHNSON 


Architect for Rockford Board of Educa 
tion 1921-1940 

Designed School Buildings 
$3,500,000 in 1939-1940 


Rockford, 


costing 


Illinois 





McGUIRE & SHOOK 


ARCHITECTS 





Specialists in Design of Educational Buildings 
Consulting Service to School Officials 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 








Perkins, Wheeler & Will 


ARCHITECTS 


Merchandise Mart, Room 2204 Chicago, Ill. 





C. Godfrey Poggi 


ARCHITECT 





SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY Est. 1858 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prep. 
366 Fifth Ave., between 34th and 35th Sts., NEW YORE 
Branch Office: 1836 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Okie 


A Superier Agency fer Superior People 
We Register Only Reliable Candidete 


Services Free to School Officials 


Member National Association ef Teachers’ Agence 
—————— el 
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SCHOOL ROOM 
FURNITURE 


with the Stamina of 50 Years 


of QUALITY 


‘toty 
— 


...for BLACKBOARDS 
that ENDURE... 


Only once in a great 
while can schools af- 
ford to buy new 
blackboards. Be- 
cause of this _= 
must last long an 

cost must be reason- 
able. They must be 
time-tested, yet up-to- 
date to meet tomor- 
row’s demands, Beck- 
ley-Cardy gives you 


3 STYLES 
TO CHOOSE FROM 


The indestructible 
and fireproof SLATE- 
BESTOS—the equally 
sturdy SLATEROCK of 
The Slatebestos Blackboard in the Above Photo- refined —and 
graph Still in Use After Two Disastrous Fires. the sh roof, yet 
most economical 
SLATOPLATE. 


Investigate Peter- 
son for your own 
satisfaction 
Consult our Experts 
without the slight- 
est obligation. 





... for BULLETIN BOARDS that DON’T CRACK... 


. We offer the PEERLESS, featuring a new type fiber backing. This 
cork surface receives tacks and pins easily, and the punctures seal 
instantly. Only the best quality compressed cork is used. 


It's a well known fact that the younger generation imposes 
the burden of hard use upon every school room item. 
When it comes to furniture for laboratory, library, home 
economics or vocational departments, Peterson builds | 
endurance plus into each item. That’s why some of the 
| nation’s outstanding schools specify Peterson year after year. 


If you are planning on the purchase of new ManurAcTuRtas 
school equipment, write for information and 


quantity prices. 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 
1632 INDIANA AVE. CHICAGO 16, ILL. Sciieaco 






LEONARD PETERSON & CO., Inc. 


1222-34 Fullerton Avenue . . - « « Chicago, U. S. A. 





Educa- J rem 9 7 . > > > r : = 
| FINANCE AND TAXATION On November 23, 1942, we inserted the following advertise 
bea ; ment in the newspapers. The thoughts expressed in it are even 

sting > Springfield, Mass. The school board has : . . 
| prepared a budget of $3,354,235 for the school more important today than they were when first published. 

linol year 1943-44, which is an increase of $67,425 

wre over the year 1942-43. 
® Medford, Mass. The school board has 


adopted a budget of $1,172,925 for 1944. It in 
cludes an item of $850,704 for salaries of school 
employees. 


& Detroit, Mich. The school board has ap 
proved a budget of $25,375,763 for 1944, which 


> Springfield, Mass. A budget of $3,354,235 Make it speak the only language 






ildings 


als is an increase of $3,519,000 over the year 1943 
eA has been adopted by school board for the 


year 1944. 5 

® Sandwich, Ill. The township high school the Axis understands: 
board in District 402 is now on a cash basis. All 
outstanding bonds have been retired, and there 
are no tax-anticipation warrants in operation 


There has been no default in bonds, even during THE RUMBLE OF TANKS 


the depression, despite a decrease in assessed val- 


uation from $5,100,000 to $3,800,000. THE ZOOMING OF PLANES 
®& Chicago, Ill. The school board, in its new 


1944 budget, has made provision for salary in 


creases for 13,000 school employees making less T H t C nH A C K 0 F na F L E S 


than $3,000 a year. The increases will come from 
budget savings anticipated by the board in all 


departments and are expected to bring the THE ROAR OF CANNON 


elementary teachers a long way toward the single- 


salary schedule advocated by the teachers’ union THE BURSTING OF BOMBS 
The major savings will be obtained through 





New Jersey , : ; - 
declines in enrollments of students and the elim- 
ination of teaching positions caused by the 

Eel decrease in students . 

ye 

sland, Obie > A. E. Moopy, superintendent of schools at Bedford 
Ohio, passed away recently 

le Candidate: > Craic MINEAR, formerly superintendent of schools at INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 

’ Fort Collins, Colo., has accepted the position of executive 

we’ Agencies secretary of the Colorado Education Association. Mr 

eal D. B. Lesher, of Wray, succeeds Mr. Minear. 


® Paut E. Exstrom, of North Platte, Neb., has been 
elected president of the Nebraska Education Association 
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New Supplies and Equipment 


Production, Service, and Sales News for School Buyers 


“LIGHTING HANDBOOK” ISSUED BY 


WESTINGHOUSE 
Because of the demand for information on war- 
time lighting, Westinghouse Lamp Division, 


Bloomfield, N. J., has issued a 175-page “Light- 
ing Handbook,” originally scheduled for release 
after the war. Designed as a practical guide and 
working reference book for lighting engineers, 
designers, architects, and builders, the book on 
lighting was prepared by the company’s Illumi- 
nating Engineering Department. 

A feature of the handbook is a series of charts 
which co-ordinate room index, fixture efficiency, 
and coefficient of utilization curves and provide 
a new and graphic method of determining de- 
sired illumination for various applications. Charts 
cover industrial and commercial fluorescent and 
incandescent lighting and provide a means of 
calculating quickly the number and size of lamps 
needed with practically every type of lighting 
fixture. 

The book is divided into two parts, chapter 
headings in the first section including: Lighting 
Terms and Measurements, Recommended Levels 
of Illumination, Interior Lighting Design Calcula- 
tions, Interior Wiring for Lighting. In the sec- 
ond half of the book, devoted to specific light- 
ing applications, there are chapters covering 
store, office, school, public buildings, industrial, 
architectural, aviation, and street and highway 
lighting. 

Advance copies of the “Lighting Handbook” 
have been tested in the field and Westinghouse 
has received orders for it from schools and col 
leges who plan to use the manual as a textbook 
in illumination courses. Only a limited number 
of copies will be printed and the book sells for 
$1 a copy. The “Lighting Handbook” is case- 
bound with a leatherette cover. 

Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany Lamp Division, Bloomfield, N. J. 


For brief reference use ASBJ—210. 


SKILSAW WARTIME TOOLS 


“How to Get the Most From Your Portable 
Electric Tools” is the title of a special section 
in the new Skilsaw Catalog. Designed as a handy 
guide to greater production and longer tool life, 
this wartime maintenance manual is fully il- 
lustrated with suggestions on the care and op- 
eration of portable electric tools. 

Skilsaw, Inc., 5033-43 Elston Ave., Chicago 30, 
Ill 

For brief reference use ASBJ—211. 


“POP RINGS THE BELL” 


The above captions a film, the only one of its 
kind to date, which will have its world premiere 
at the Palmer House, February 29, 1944, when 
the National School Service Institute will have 
its annual convention. Professionally produced 
by the Jam Handy Organization at Detroit, 
the picture is a dramatic presentation of the 
progress of America’s educational system. It 
portrays the opportunities for youth today and 
emphasizes the return on the investment in school 
tax dollars. The picture, a part of the public 
relations program of the National School Service 
Institute, is distributed through its members. 
Also purchasable through the Institute 

National School Service Institute, Shop 
Palmer House, Chicago, Ill. 


For brief reference use ASBJ — 212. 


3507, 


POSTWAR HEATING SYSTEMS 


An advance in heating standards is revealed 
in a perfected system, called “Moduflow,” auto 
matically designed to eliminate drafts and to 
maintain constant room temperatures 


It is pointed out that the system may be in 
stailed in old and new construction and is adapt 
able to all types of modern heating systems 
warm air, steam, or hot water. 

Called “Moduflow” because the degree of heat 
supplied is varied in accordance with demand, 
the new system will be available immediately 
following the war. At present the company is 
devoting its entire production to war production. 

Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


For brief reference use ASBJ—213. 


BUILDING MAINTENANCE TODAY 


Wartime conditions put special burdens upon 
those charged with keeping buildings in first- 
class condition. Everything in existing construc- 
tion must be conserved. Materials used for main- 
tenance must be the best. 

To render specific help under existing condi- 
tions, the Sonneborn staff has prepared an 8%4-in. 
by 11-inch brochure, presenting the entire line 
of maintenance products. For every service re- 
quired are listed the proper products, paints, 
enamels, and varnishes, waterproofings, damp- 
proofings, calking compounds, roof coatings, and 
floor treatments, all in departmentized listings 


L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc., 88 Lexington Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 
For brief reference use ASBJ—214 
“TALKING” SCIENCE LIBRARY 
A “talking library” covering a wide range of 


subjects down to the latest discoveries in the 
world of electronics has been made available 
for loan to high school classes. This library is 
made up of recordings of 30 programs selected 
from “Adventures in Research,” a weekly radio 
feature designed to bring the world of science 
to the high school student. Typical programs in 
clude, “Why Smash Atoms,” “Today’s Ben 
Franklin,” “Virus—Enemy of Life,” and 
“Science as a Career.” Transcriptions are now 
supplied through the Federal Radio Education 
Committee of the U. S. Office of Education in 
Washington, D. C. Later they will be available 
through 25 loan centers in different parts of the 
country. 

Westinghouse Electric and 
Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa 


For brief reference use ASBJ—215. 


Vanufacturing 


NEW TOOLS FOR LEARNING 


Concerning war and postwar problems, a 64 
page guide to films, recordings, and pamphlets 
listed by discussion topics and subjects with sug- 
gested procedures for use of these new tools may 
be had. 

Of particular value to teachers, speakers, dis 
cussion leaders, and program chairmen 

New Tools for Learning, 280 Madison 
New York 16, N. Y. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—216. 


{venue, 


FILMOSOUND LIBRARY FILMS 


A group of educational films produced by the 
University of California is listed herewith. In 
cluded in the group are some significant school 
made films, dealing with widely varying subject 
matter: 


a) “Nursing A Career of Service.” No. X960 
Silent Monochrome, 28 minutes; No. CX960 
Silent Color, 28 minutes. Step by step progress 
of student nurse. Excellent for vocational and 
social studies 

b) “Technique of Foil Fencing.” No. X962 
Silent, 15 minutes. Expert instructors demon 
strate classic movements of offense and defense 


February, 1944 


The importance of poise, form, and agility in 
this sport. ; 

c) “Making a Stained Glass Window.” No 
C963, Color Sound, 20 minutes. A comprehensive 
and beautiful process film showing each step in 
the making of large stained glass windows, using 
American materials and craftsmanship. 

d) “The Horse in North America.” No. C964. 
Color Sound, 20 minutes. Paleontological re. 
search, fills in the natural history of the horse 
on the North American Continent. 

e) “The American Horse.” No. C965, Color 
Sound, 21 minutes. Outstanding representatives 
of all leading breeds, their pedigrees and func- 
tions. Excellent complement to “The Horse in 
North America.” 

Above will be distributed in the future by 

Bell and Howell Company, 1801 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—217. 


Lare hmont 


WARTIME TOILET COMPARTMENTS 


Compressed cement Asbestos Board partition 
panels, and doors edged with steel and with steel] 
posts and headrail bracings are features of “Sany 
bestos” wartime toilet compartments. 

These compartments are being used for sub- 
stantial and durable installations not 
temporary schoolhouse construction but also in 
permanent school plants and administration 
buildings, and will continue in use after victory. 
Complete door hardware and partition fittings 


only in 


are furnished for each unit. These toilet com- 
partments embody every recognized feature of 
modern convenience, privacy, and _ sanitation 


Doors and partition panels are made of Asbestos 
Board, 1% inch thick, consisting of two sheets 
of compressed cement Asbestos Board laminated 
to two sides of a rigid structural core of in- 
sulation board which provides an exceptionally 
strong and rigid structure that is moisture, fire, 
and wear resistant. The doors are bound all 
around with protective steel channel. 

Available from material on hand and in con- 
nection with orders carrying a priority rating 
of AA-5, or furnished without priority rating 
with wood posts and headrails, the “Sanybestos” 
Type Toilet Compartments are readily adapted 
to installations requiring one or one thousand 
units. 

The Sanymetal Products Co., Inc., 
Rd., Cleveland, Ohio 


For brief reference use ASBJ—218. 


1701 Urbana 


HONEYWELL AWARDS PRIZE 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company re 


cently awarded a prize of $1000 in an inter 
national competition for a design of a “person- 
alized” heat control system to be used in large 
apartment buildings 

The prize was awarded to Mr. Paul E 
Nystrom, graduated from the University of 
Minnesota in 1924. Mr. Nystrom has been asso- 
ciated with Law, Law and Potter, architects, 
Madison, Wis., since 1927. Mr. Nystrom has re- 


cently been admitted to the partnership of Law, 
Law and Potter 


ATF APPOINTMENT 


American Type Founders announce the ap- 
pointment of Lawrence E. Crosby as Eastern 
Representative for the company’s Department of 
Education. Mr. Crosby will assist Mr. John A. 
Backus, manager of the department 

Mr. Crosby comes to ATF with 11 years of 
experience in the educational world and a wide 
experience in selling and advertising fields 


ARMY AND NAVY "E” AWARD 


Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., Montoursville 
Plant, Williamsport, Pa., has won the Army- 
Navy Production Award for outstanding achieve- 


materials. An 
Under Secretary of War Robert 
and Under Secretary of the Navy 
Forrestal 


ment in the production of war 
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RECENT WPB AND OPA ORDERS 


Water Coolers Available 
The War Production Board has authorized the 
manufacture of mechanical water coolers and has 
made these available to persons and organizations 
having an AA-5 rating or better. 


Hand Tools 

The War Production Board, under Order PR-3, 
issued Dec. 3, 1943, has made available for the 
purchase of employees having a preference rating 
of AA-2x or better, a variety of hand tools and 
safety equipment. Especially included in the order 
are such items as hand gauges, engineering instru- 
ments, toolboxes, safety tools and guards of 
various types, etc. 


Low-Pressure Boilers 
The War Production Board has issued an 
amendment of its general Order L-42 (schedule 
3), permitting the production and purchase of 
metal jackets for low-pressure boilers, valves, 
fittings of special types, and tricocks. 


Laundry Equipment 

The War Production Board has_ recently 
amended its Order L-91 to remove all restrictions 
on the distribution of used commercial laundry, 
dry cleaning, and pressing equipment. Altogether 
56 items are now made available. 

While the production of laundry and dry clean- 
ing equipment is restricted by Order L-91, as 
amended, considerable leeway is permitted in the 
sale of new equipment and in emergency repair 
parts, and rebuilding equipment. 


Loose-Leaf Books 
The War Production Board has increased from 
30 to 75 per cent the manufacture of rings and 
bindery parts for loose-leaf and blank books 
and covers 
Paper Tablets 
The Office of Price Administration, under its 
Order MPR-225, amendment 9, has authorized 
manufacturers of writing tablets and pads to 
reduce the number of sheets in order to over 
come the increased cost in newsprint paper. 


Printing and Publishing 

The War Production Board has issued an 
amendment to its limitation order L-241, 
permitting publishers of periodicals and books 
to use paper to the extent of 75 per cent of 
their consumption during 1942. Printers of com- 
mercial printing are permitted to use paper in 
the amount of 75 per cent of their 1941 
production. 


After the Meeting 


She Didn’t Want to Use Them All 


Supt. H. W. Adams, of Eureka, Calif., has a 
friend whose daughter is now in senior high 
school. When the young lady was a very small 
girl, she induced her father to buy her a micro- 
scope. He bought one, and after she had used it 
two or three times, he noticed that she put it 
away. When questioned, the girl confessed to him 
that she had carefully read the directions which 
came with the instrument. The statement “magni 
fies 80 times” bothered her. She said she didn’t 
want to use them up all at one time. 


Probably 

A teacher, coming to one of his classes a little 
late, found a most uncomplimentary caricature 
of himself drawn on the board. Turning to the 
student nearest him, he angrily inquired: 

“Do you know who is responsible for that 
atrocity ?” 

“No, sir, I don’t,” replied the student, “but 
I strongly suspect his parents.” 


Infallible 
She sits complacent at her desk and teaches all 
day long. She’s never changed a method yet, for 
how could she be wrong? — The Clearing House 


/ 
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The foundation upon which rep- 
utation is built...and maintained. 
A “plus” reason for standardizing 
on School Pencils bearing the 
Eberhard Faber name. Its pres- 
ence completely certifies “full 
value here” to all into whose 
hands your School Pencils may 
come. 


Our lines are still as varied as 
war-time manufacture permits, 
always fairly priced. 


In every transaction Eberhard 
Faber endeavors to live up to its 
responsibilities of service to the 
nation’s schools and to those who 
manage school affairs. 





THE OLDEST PENCIL FACTORY IN AMERICA 
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BUDGET PROBLEM SOLVED 


BY NEW MOVING PICTURE 


The story of how “Pop Rings the Bell” is told in a new 
16 mm. original sound moving picture, presented by the 
National School Service Institute and produced professionally 
by the Jam Handy Organization. 


Middleton (your town and mine) was having a hard time 
getting support for its school system. It had a wonderful new 
school but people were apathetic in their support, yes, even 


to the point of there being organized opposition to the school 
tax budget. 


There is a “back to school party’’ which brings the citizens 
to the school where they see the new teaching methods, the 
new equipment and apparatus. But the opposition came also. 


It was in the supervising principal's office that the explo- 
sion took place. The principal does a masterful job of proving 
that business opportunities are in direct proportion to the level 
of education; that the higher the education the greater the 
earning power, that educated people are the first to want the 
new and better things. 


But the opposition rolls relentlessly on, until “Pop” the 
school custodian for two generations takes a hand — and 
“Pop” really rings the bell. 


Films will be available March Ist, 1944. 
Consult any member of the Institute or write to: 


NATIONAL SCHOOL SERVICE INSTITUTE 
Shop 307, Palmer House 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 





